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BIRD-SINGING. 

People who have been born and bred in the city 
know nothing of bird-song, except as they hear ca- 
nuries or other feathered prisoners sing from cages, 
who sing fora living. This, indeed, is not to be 
despised, but it is not the singing of free wild birds. 

Even those who live in the country seldom hear 
birds sing at their best. People are in bed when 
the great concert comes off. During May and June, 
birds wake about half-past three to four o'clock in 
themorning. Even if one goes to sleep again it is 
worth his while to be awakened to hear this won- 
derful outburst. There is nothing else in all the 
common phenomena of nature that seems so admi- 
table and so increasingly interesting as this. 

Birds do not sing alike at all hours of the day, 
An attentive ear will notice not only very different 
strains, but a very different spirit. The mid-day 
singing is casual, not prolonged, a mere interjection 
here and there. They sing, as it were, to while 
iway a littletime. At evening, birds sing next in 
duration and effect to the morning song, but more 
tender, less tumultuous. It is in the morning that 
ne must hear them, who would know the full 
ecstasy, 

It is very still. The dew lies heavy on all things. 
In the east the light is coming fast, and twilight 
very moment gains new radiance. Not a sound 
tives Warning of any coming song. Far off one 
hears the hoarse hawk of a goose, or the bark of a 
doz disturbed by some early traveler, Then one 
hears a single call-note, as if the chorister were ca!l- 
‘ntion and giving out the pitch. It is an- 
Swered in’ an enquiring way by another bird, as 
as te say, “ We are all ready, shall we begin ?” 
rn lennches out, but has not uttered two syl- 

ore a score of birds strike in, and then, 


at 


from the fields, the forest edees, from orchards and 
— from the ground, the fenees, and the air, 
a such a Babel of sweet sounds, running 

other, clashing, overlaying and surging 
together, 


cannot distinguish any single 
dreds ae A mat only awild mingling of hun- 
Power. as j rds, all singing at the very top of their 
= “sit fired by an eestasy of gladness, This 
lasts from twenty minutes to half 
en ceases almost as simultaneously as 
oat birds seem then to occupy them- 
Mineo. breakfast. A fter which, 
sue the regular bu 
little Aig ir business of the day, singing but 
“Toor ow ard evening, unless the day be cloud- 
- is overcast, birds do not have 
ran vung. But if on such days the noon be 

tending to clear up, birds become quite 
* Sunlight has much to do with their dispo- 


Cles 


jected master. 


sition to sing. The electrical condition of the at- 
mosphere, it is probable, has much to do with this 
inspiration of song. 

While it is true that all song-birds have their 
greatest impulse of song at morning and evening, 
there is a great difference among birds as to inter- 
mediate hours. The meadow lark, the bobolink, 
the ficld-sparrow, song-sparrow, linnets and finches, 
sing far more frequently during the day than do 
many others. 

The minor and domestic notes of birds are full as 
noticeable, though perhaps not as pleasurable, as 
their true song. If one will wander into the fields, 
and hide himself on the edge of an open forest, or 
along walls well fringed with shrubs and vines, or 
in garden or orchard where birds resort, he will 
have an opportunity of hearing many conversations 
which, if he could interpret them, would show what 
is going on in birds’ minds. There are low notes of 
various kinds that are to birds what conversation is 
to men. There are expressions of fondness, of cay: 
tion, and of alarm. 

There are call-notes, notes of curiosity, coaxing 
notes, notes of aversion, of fear, and of displeasure. 
There is no reason to suppose that birds communi- 
cate connected ideas as men do, but that their feel- 
ings and wishes are communicated by sounds, there 
can be no doubt. It is an inarticulate and interjec- 
tional language, and not at all to be confounded 
with song. 

The tendency to express inward states of feeling 
is clearly discernible among birds and animals, and 
although it is the merest rudiment, it seems like the 
undeveloped germ of that which has grown to vast 
proportions in the human race, 

Those who go from the city to the country only 
to escape heat and effluvia, may well delay till July. 
But those who go there to enjoy the genial influ- 
ences of nature, should try mid-May. From May 
till the middle of July is the period of greatest beau- 
ty of life. From mid-July till the middle or last of 
September, heat rages, and all things grow ripe ; 
but tenderness, sweetness, and beauty, together with 
songs of birds, are gone. Only insects sing in 
August heats. Then come October and half of No- 
vember, in our latitude the glory and crown of Au- 
tumn! May and June, October and November, these 


are the glory of the year! x 
LEGENDS OF THE HOLY INFANCY. 
NO. If. 
— 
ny MRS. FE. ASHLEY WALKER, 


Those scenes in the life of Christ which would 
secm to %s most romantic and picturesque, the Evan- 
gelists depict with a single stroke. The adoration 
of the magi is not noticed at all but by Sr. Mar- 
THEW. It may be that his vocation had developed 
in hima keener susceptibility to the charms of foreign 
gold and the sweets of Araby than would have been 
natural to the Galilean fishermen ; yet we can hardly 
understand this indifference to an incident as_bril- 
liant and unique in the life of their despised and re- 


We are also indebted to St. Marrnuew alone for 
the knowledge of the flight into Egypt, and he dis- 
misses with a few words a journey so remarkable at 
that period—the warning vision, the hurried escape 
by night, the evading of Heron's blood-thirsty 
troops, the passage through an unknown, robber-in- 
fested country, hundreds of miles in extent, with 
hills to be climbed, lakes and rivers to be crossed, 
and prolonged residence among aliens, with the re- 
turn over the same weary length of road to their 
native land. 

But here, too, the early dreamers come to our aid, 
and we have from them, supplemented by painters 
and poets of every age, minutest details in regard to 
these mysterious events. 

The train of the Eastern magi, through the magic 
of their fancy, grows more and more numerous and 
gorgeous as time goes on, Horses, and camels, and 
elephants, and lions, and leopards, and peacocks, 
and apes, and parrots, hawks, and hernshows ; 
kings, and lords, and pages, and Moors, and dwarfs, 
and jesters, swell the pageant. 


We are even introduced to the magi (now trans- 
formed into kings) by name. There is JASPER, the | 
old white-bearded worshiper; MELCHIOR, in the 
prime of life; and Batuasar, a youth [sometimes 
anegro|. Sv. Tuomas finds them years later, in the 


Indies, whither he goes on a missionary tour, bap- 


tizes them and sends them forth to preach. They 
suffer martyrdom, but their bodies are subsequently 
brought to Constantinople, from thence to Milan, 
and thence again to Cologne Cathedral, where they 
may be seen enshrined to this day, by the faithful. 

The flight into Egypt, St. Marrnew connects 
with the visit of the magi [“And when they were de- 
parted, behold the Angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo- 
sEpH in a dream, saying, Arise” ;| and we can be- 
lieve that the priceless gifts of these Oriental wor- 
shipers furnished forth that strange journey and 
residence in foreign soil. 

We should judge from the Evangelist’s account 
that the mother, child, and foster-father were alone 
in their flight, but later saints have introduced other 
figures, such as Josern’s three sons, the ox and ass, 
in whose crib the Saviour was laid at birth, and 
ministering angels above and beyond. Ont legend 
discloses that by a miracle, time and space were an- 
nihilated, so that the transition from Judea to Egypt 
was almost instantaneous; while many quaint tra- 
ditions detail the supernatural composition of their 
commissariat. Men, women, beasts, birds, and wor- 
shipful trees ministered to their sustenance. Other 
authorities assert that Josern wreught painfully at 
his trade, while Mary was forced to beg flax from 
door to door, from which she spun garments for her 
waxing child. 

It is interesting to notice the prominence given to 
trees in the most ancient legends of Christ's sojourn 
in Egypt. A sacred tree at the gate of Heliopolis 
bowed in reverence of his superior divinity as the 
Iloly Child entered thecity. His home was beneath 
the gracious shelter of a grove of sycamores. Once 
and again a date-palm bowed its stately head to 
give him food, and sent out from its roots a foun- 
tain of pure water for his refreshing. 

One tree alone stood stubborn and grim, while all 
her sisters bent before the child as he passed through 
a forest, and she, smitten by his curse, trembles to 
this day, as we all know who have seen the aspen. 

A curious old ballad is extant which sets forth va- 
rious incidents of the Egyptian tour vividly and mi- 
nutely, but with an occasional inconsequence wor- 
thy of the “ Sunday-school muse” of our own day. 
It is called 


THE CARNAL AND THE CRONE. 


As I pass'd by a river side 

And there as I did reign, 

In argument I chanced to hear 

A carnal and a crone. 

The carnal said unto the crone, 

If all the world should turn, 
Before we had the Father, 

But now we have the Son. 

From whence does the Son come? 
From where and from what place? 
Iie said, in a manger, 

Between an ox and ass! 

I pray thee, said the carnal, 

Tell me before thou go’st, 

Was not the mother of Jesus 
Conceived by the Holy Ghost? 
She was the purest Virgin 

And the cleanest from sin, 

She was the handmaid of our Lord 
And mother of ur king. 

Where is the golden cradle 

That Jesus was rocked in ! 
Where are the silken sheets 

That Jesus was wrapt in? 

A manger was the cradle 

‘That Jesus was rocked in; 

The provender the asses left, 

So sweetly he elept on. 

There was a star in the West land 
So bright it did appear, 

Into King Heron's chamber 

And where King Heron were. 
The wise men soon espied it, 

And told the king on high 

A princely Babe was born that night 
No king could e’er destroy. 

If this be true, King Hexop said, 
As thon tellest unto me, 

This roasted coek that lies in.the dish 
Shall crow fullfences three. 
‘The cock soon freshly feathered was 
Ly the work of God's own hand, 
And then three fences crowed he 
In the dish where he did stand. 
Rise up, rise up, ye merry men all, 
See that you ready be ; 

All children under two years old 
Now slain they all shall be. 

Then Jesus, ah! and Josern, 
And Marky that was so pure, 
They travelled into Egypt, 

As you shall find it sure. 

And when they came to Egypt's land 
Amongst those fierce wild beasts, 
Marky, she being weary, 

Must needs sit down to rest. 
Come sit thee down, said Jess, 
Come sit thee down by me, 


And thou shalt see how these wild beasts 
Do come and worship me, 

First came the lovely lion, 

Which Jesus’ grace did spring, 
And of the wild beasts in the field 
The Lion shall be King. 

We'll choose our virtuous princes 
Of birth and high degree 

In every sundry nation 

Where'er we come and see. 

Then Jesus, ah! and Josern, 
And Mary that was unknown, 
They travelled by a busbandman 
Just while his seed was sown. 
God speed thee, man! said JEsuUs, 
Go fetch thy ox and wan, 

And carry home thy corn again 
Which thou this day hath sown. 
The husbandman fell on his knees 
Even before his face; 

Long time hast thou been looked for, 
But now thou art come at last; 
And I myself do now believe ; 
Thy name is Jesus called ; 
Redeemer of mankind thou art, 
Though undeserving all. 

The truth, man, thou hast spoken, 
Of it thou may’st be sure, 

For I must lose my presious blood 
For thee and thousands more. 

If any one should come this way 
And enquire for me alone, 

Tell them that Jesus passed by 
As thou thy seed had sown. 

After that there came King HERop 
With his train so furiously, 
Enquiring of the husbandman 
Whether Jesus passed thereby. 
Why the truth it must be spoke, 
And the truth it must be known, 
For Jesus passed by this way 
When my seed was sown. 

But now I have it reapen, 

And some laid on my wain, 
Ready to fetch and carry 

Into my barn again. 

Turn back, says the Captain, 
Your labor and mine's in vain ; 
It's fall three-quarters of a year 
Since he his seed has sown. 

So Herop was deceived 

By the work of God's own hand, 
And further he proceeded 

Into the Holy Land. 

There's thousands of children young 
Which for his sake did die ; 

Do not forbid these little ones, 
And do not them deny. 

The truth now I have spoken, 
And the truth now I have shown; 
Even the Blessed Virgin 

She's now brought forth a Son. 


King Heron's feathering cock, with his three-barred crow, is 
an unfamiliar variety in Christian mythology, but the miraculous 
springing, and maturing, and harvesting of the wheat during a 
single night, is a favorite theme with the old chronicles. 


ABANDONING FORTRESSES. 


BY PROF, CALVIN E. STOWE, D. D. 


The whole tendency of modern literature, as re- 
gards the Bible and the truths of revealed religion, 
is, to a great extent, destructive rather than con- 
structive. 

Many things once stringently believed and assert- 
ed with relation to these subjects, are now denied by 
some of their warmest friends and supporters, be- 
cause they think other views better “and truer and 
more efficient. 

Such a state of things is like the position of an 
army shifting its ground. Its real strength is the 
same; it only abandons old positions to take up with 
new. Occasionally, however, in effecting a wide 
movement a fort or fortress may be inadvertently 


sition of permanent value. 

There are many such in relation to the history and 
authenticity of different portions of the Bible, and 
some in regard to Bible teachings. 

For example, it is a very common assertion now- 
adays that the Old Testament contained no recog- 
nition of a future life, that the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments was no part of the work- 
ing forces in the ancient Jewish Church. This is 
asserted quite confidently by skeptics who entirely 
repudiate the idea of any divine inspiration in the 
Old Testament, and it is conceded by some reverent 
Christians who haye not carefully examined the 
facts of the case. These latter suppose that by this 
concession they exalt the great mission of Jesus in 
bringing life and immortality to hght. 

But the question still remains: Is this true? Is it 
true that the ancient Jewish Church of God had no 
motive power except what was derived simply from 
promises and threats in relation to things in this life, 
and that the consideration of a future Heaven and 


ton ofp that ought to be kept, because it is a po- 
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Hell did not form part of the working force of a 
pious Jew, before Christ appeared ? 

No one was better acquainted with the theory of 
the Old Testament, or the motives which influ- 
enced the Old Testament saints, than the Apostle 
Pavt, and he asserts most explicitly and emphatically 
that all the Old Testament worthies, from ABEL 
downward, were influenced in all their lives by mo- 
tives drawn from the invisible world. Read the 
whole of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, especially verses 1-3, 14-16. It is impos- 
sible to state the idea of retribution in a future life, 
as a working force in this life, more strongly than it 
is there stated. 

Should it be said that Pavut perhaps was not the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that makes no 
difference as to the force of this argument, for that 
epistle is a part of the New Testament Canon ; and 
the author of it, whoever he might be, is a divinely 
inspired teacher in regard to the meaning of the 
Old Testament as well as in regard to other points 
of Christian doctrine. And even if he had not been 
divinely inspired, his position and education gave 
him peculiar advantages for knowing what the ‘New 
Testament really taught. 

Now let us look at this matter a little more 
closely. 

The Apostle Pau. was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
brought up at the feet of GAMALIEL, an enthusiastic 
scholar in all the literature of the Jewish Church. 
No man could be a better judge than he of what 
the working forces of the old Jewish and new Chris- 
tian dispensations were. The eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews supports at length the doctrine that the 
Church of the Old Testament lived and worked not 
in view of things seen and temporal, but of things 
unseen and eternal. He says of all the patriarchs 
that they confessed themselves strangers and pil- 
grims on earth—that they sought a better country, 
even a heavenly one. Moses, in the same manner, 
chose to suffer affliction with the people of God ra- 
ther than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt, for he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward. 

Sr. Pavun represents the Christians in his day as 
surrounded by the whole ancient Jewish Church as 
a great cloud of witnesses, who had run the race of 
faith before them in the same manner and by the 
same motives. Moreover, to find what are the in- 
terior forces that move the minds of men in a gen- 
eration, we have nothing more authentic than the 
published diaries and writings of its representative 
men. The biographies of President Epwarps and 
Dr. Payson lay bare in their diaries the motives by 
which not only they but all the Christians of New 
England acted. They show the truths by which 
they sustain their spiritual conflicts amid the va- 
ried trials of life. 

We have in the Bible, in the Psalms of David, the 
diary of an Old Testament believer laying bare the 
throbbings @f his soul, the reverses and trials of his 
spiritual life, and showing the truths to which he 
flew in the hour of temptation. 

In the 73d Psalm we have the perplexity and 
sorrow of a good man, who looked at prosperity and 
adversity simply in the light of this life, but after- 
wards in the light of eternity. In the first view 
‘Davip confesses an utter distress and perplexity. 
He isconscious of a humble, earnest, faithful follow- 
ing of God, and yet he is afflicted and chastened, 
He sees around him arrogant, haughty, worldly men, 
careless of God, and living in disregard of his laws, 
who are enjoying prosperity and ease. He confesss 
that in view of those things he was full of doubts 
and skepticism. He had doubts of God that he 
dared not express to his fellow believers lest he 
should grieve and distress them. “ When I thought 
to know this,” he says, “it was too painful for me.” 

How did Davin get relief from this? “I went to 
the sanctuary of God,” he says, “and then I under- 
stood their end.” He saw, was taught in the in- 
struction of the sanctuary that their prosperity was 
as a dream that should cease at death. He saw them 
entering another life in desolation and utterly con- 
sumed with terrors. Instructed and humbled he 
would turn to God, his Teacher and Invisible Friend, 
and say, So foolish was I and ignorant, I was a beast 
before thee. Nevertheless, 1am continually with 
thee. Thou hast holden me by my right hand, 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
wards receive me to glory. Whom haveI in Heaven 
but thee, and there is none on earth that I desire 
beside thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart and my portion 
FOREVER. 

Here we have the working force of the Old Testa- 
ment Church in the time of Davin. This is not the 
exceptional experience of one who saw beyond his 
age; it was the experience which he was taught by 
the “sanctuary teachings” of his day. Like any 

modern Christian, Davip went to the sanctuary as 
® learner, and there he learned that a reward of in- 
effable joy awaited the righteous in a future state, 

and a doom of unspeakable terror the wicked. He 

learned that God was a Teacher, that the afflictions 

a oe of this life were his discipline, that 

to be the end of this teaching. 
afflictio an could say, “ Our light 

ch endureth for a moment, worketh for 


to live, and do not wish to dic. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
while we look not at the things that are seen, but 
at the things that are not seen.” The Christian in 
Davin’s time looked to God not merely as the re- 
fuge from temporal trouble and the giver of tempo- 
ral prosperity, but as his PORTION FOREVER. 

In the same manner, in the 17th Psalm, Davip 
asks to be delivered from “the men of this world 
which have their portion in” this life,” whom he de- 
scribes as living in the abundance of worldly 
prosperity, and adds, with regard to himself: 

As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness. I will be 
satisfied when I awake in thy likeness. 

In the accounts given of the preaching of Christ, 
we donot find that the most terrible and graphic 
language in regard to the sufferings of the wicked 
and the joys of the good after death, appeared to 
produce on his hearers any of the surprise and ex- 
citement of new doctrine, never before heard. There 
is evidence in abundance that the Rabbis, the reli- 
gious teachers of his day, were in the habit of dwell- 
ing on both these themes with great minuteness and 
power, so that there was through all the community 
a substratum of faith on this subject. 

The resurrection of the dead and the final judg- 
ment, with the separation of the righteous and wick- 
ed, were powerfully and explicitly taught by the 
prophet Danrev (xii., 2), and appeared to be as 
much an article of general belief in the time of 
Christ as it is now. The Sadducees came to him 
with their cavils and objections in regard to these 
things, and Christ answered them just as any minis- 
ter now might answer any skeptic on these subjects. 
The “sanctuary” teachings with regard to the re- 
wards and penalties of a world to come appear to 
have been unvarying from the time of Aset and 
ABRAHAM and Moses and Davip downward to that 
of Christ. : 

It is true there was a difference among Old Testa- 
ment saints, just as there is now among modern 
Christians. Some clung to this life and looked on 
death in its material aspects as the close of all ac- 
tivity and enjoyment here. King Hezrexran, when 
threatened with instant death, had not then the 
same exultant joy in view of a future life that Da- 
vip had. But this was no more inconsistent with a 
full belief of the joys of a heavenly state than the 
reluctance of good Christians in our times to die is 
evidence that they do not believe in heaven. 

Some excellent men and active Christians have 
great physical vitaliveness. They love life and love 
This was eminent- 
ly a characteristic of the late Dr. Beecner. If at 
the time he was in full career during the great revi- 
val in Boston it had been suddenly announced to 
him, as it was to Hezexian, that he should die and 
leave all this work, he would have mourned and 
prayed in bitterness, as Hezekran did; and hada 
reprieve come, he would have rejoiced in the same 
manner, HrzekIAl was a vigorous man in the 
prime of his days, who was carrying on a great re- 
formatory work, and naturally enough he wanted to 
stay and see it through ; and when permission was 
granted we hear him saying in ecstasy, “ For the 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee. The living—the living he shall praise thee as 
I do this day.” Now it would be just as proper to 
infer from Dr. Beecuer’s great unwillingness to die 
and leave this world, in the time of his activity, 
that he knew nothing of the joys of heaven or did 
not believe in them, as to make the same inferences 
from the same feeling in Hezextan. 

The fact is that the physical nature always shud- 
ders at death, and the language of the Bible some- 
\imes expresses merely the physical dread, and not 
always the higher mood of faith. 

To cuppose that the O:d Testament saints did not 
walk by the faith of a future state is to suppose 
them below many of the thoughtful heathen of anti- 
quity. With PLATO, Cicero, Socrates, and others, 
that belief was a motive and a power—how much 
more with those, whose advantage was, as Pau. 
states it, “ that to them were committed the oracles 
of God.” 

Furthermore, we are to remember that the Jews 
who reject Jesus are a numerous, vigorous, living 
nation, and that they did not get their theologies 
from Jesus. 

With one voice and united energy every Jew up- 
on earth would repel the charge that their ancient 
religion contained no teaching drawn from the mo- 
tives of an eternal life. What else had they in the 
long ages of their terrible persecutions ? 

It would be perfectly easy to show by extracts 
from Jewish theology that the most elaborate teach- 
ing with regard to heaven, hell, the day of judg- 
ment, and the final awards of the righteous and the 
wicked, have been a part of their theology ever since 
they have had existence. 

It is not-to be forgotten that Christ himself. as- 
serts most clearly that the doctrine of the resurree- 
tion or of the future life (for in the Jewish theology 
the two terms were entirely synonymous) was virtu- 
ally taught by Moses, Matt. xxii., 31,32; Mark xii., 
26,27; Luke xx., 36-38; and notwithstanding all 
the mangling by modern writers, the passage in 
John xix., 25-27, still stands in its original simplici- 
ty an unshaken proof of the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the Resurrection and a retribution in a fu- 


ture life, 


j the Presbyterian Church I fee] that I have been to 
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I should like very much, with your permission, 
to give an exposition of these and some other texts 
in future numbers of your paper. 

Nations, it is true, as such, have no future life in 
another world. National retribution must be in 
this world, the Jewish and all others. The great 
source of the mistake which I have endeavored to 
expose, has been the confounding, in the Old Testa- 
ment threats and promises, of the national with the 
individual ; the thee and the thou in Deuteronomy 
and the Prophets are generally national, not individ- 
ual, as I should like to have the opportunity of prov- 


ing. 


OLD LETTERS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


= 


While all the midnight winds are low, 
And silence is a thing one hears, 

I make my lamp's pale peaceful glow 
Light me among the buried years. 

Time-wasted are the words I meet 
Along cach yellowed page they fill, 

But still their cadences are sweet, 
Their perfumes linger still! 


And that unrivalled love whose loss 
Made Autumn of my blooming life, 

For whom I bear the weary cross, 
And languish in the toilful strife, 

Lifts from oblivious dust its head, } 
And is, divinely, as of old, 

Or walks, a king with kingly tread, 
Through memory’s halls of gold! 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP. 


* 


My Dear Editor : 


I read in the papers a good deal of ministerial | . 


discussion of the problem how to make the services 
of the church more attractive. There seems to be 
an impression on the part of ministers that the pul- 
pit has lost its power. And I observe it is al- 
ways of the pulpit they speak, as though that were 
all the church. I read the other day in the admi- 
rable summary of church news which constitutes so 
valuable a feature of Tae CrrisTIAN UNION, some 
statistics tending to show that in Connecticut Con- 
gregationalism was failing and Episcopalianism was 
increasing. I do not much believe in the old adage, 
“figures never lie.” On the contrary, according to 
my observation, they are the nimblest little liars that 
ever plague and pester credulous and bewildered 
minds. But still I judge that Congregationalism 
is not growing very fast in Connecticut. My friend 
Mr. Do.pruM, who is a member of the board of 
trustees in the Rev. Mr. KLApprrarp’s Church, 
opened his heart to me on this subject the other 
day. 

“TIT do not know what we are going to do, Mr. 
Laicus,” said he. “ We have got a popular preach- 
er. Everybody admires him. He never preaches a 
dull sermon, And yet it seems almost impossible 
to get a congregation, or to keep it. He actually had 
to give notice the other day from the pulpit that 
if the second service were not better attended he 
would resign. I believe people do not care about 
preaching any more. I don’t know what the world 


is coming to.” 

I notice too in all the ministerial discussions 
this topic, the question is how shall we make t 
preaching of the Gospel more attractive? It is prea#h- 
ing, preaching, preaching, that is discussed. When 
the minister in the morning gives notice of evening 
service, it is, “ There will be preaching in this house 
this evening.” The advertisements in the papers 
are the Rev. Mr. —— will preach at such a time and 
in such a place. When Mr. DoLpRuM gives me a 
hospitable invitation, it is “Come round and hear 
our minister the next time you're in New York. We 
have got a fine preacher, I assure you.” The churches 
are christened by the preacher’s name, as Dr. DuLt- 
arp’s Church, Mr. KLapprrapp}s Church, Mr. Ev- 
Ery’s Church. When we come out of church you 
will hear the people saying to one another, “ That 
was a fine sermon,” or, “ What a dull preacher.” 
For my part I sometimes wonder what we have any 
singing, prayer and reading of the Scripture for. Is 
it a mere fringe; just trimmingsto the garment ? 

I am a Presbyterian—or rather, to speak more ac- 
curately, a Congregationalist. My father was a Con- 
gregational minister. I have a brother in the 
Congregational ministry. My grandfather was for 
many years the pillar of a Congregational church, I 
was born and bred amidst Congregational influences, 
I was reared in a Congregational Sunday-school. 
By inheritance, by education, by preference I am at- 
tached to its simple and unritualistic service. And 
yet I love to go to the Episcopal Church, particular- 
ly in the afternoon. If I could do so without occa- 
sioning remark [ rather think I should go every 
Sunday afternoon. I like to go where the minister 
is not a great preacher, and where the sermon is next 
to nothing. If it were absolutely nothing I should like 
it even better. I like to join in audible voice in the 
devotions; like to read the responsive psalms; like 
to join, as I can in our own Wheat-hedge Episcopal 
Church, where the opera has not yet got a foothold, 
in the simple and solemn chants which constitute 
such a feature in its service of song. WhenI go to 


hear a sermon. When I go to the Epi . 
I feel that I have been to worship Gea. — 

I took my little boy the other day with me to New 
York, and we went in to hear the learned and eloquent 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Trompsoy 
Tam told always closes the long prayer with the 
Lord’s Prayer, which we also use at home, all the 
family joining in its repetition. When, on this 0c. 
casion, he began, “ Our Father, which art in heay- 
en,” Jounny joined in with an audible voice. As 
the rest of the congregation were silent I hushed 
him, whereupon he turned to me with a perplexed 
expression on his face, and the whispered question 
“ What does he want to say it all alone by himselr 
for?” I really would like Dr. Tuompson’s answer to 
that question. 

One serious difficulty with our Presbyterian ang 
Congregational form of service is that it is no sor. 
vice at all; it is nothing but sermon. It provides 
very admirably for the mental want of instruction, 
But this is not the only want. The heart has its wants 
and one of them is a longing for human sympa. 
thy, especially in the higher experiences. This, | 
suppose, is the meaning of “ public worship,” Theo. 
dora, in DisRAELI’s new novel, says, “I like to pray 
alone.” No doubt there are hours when we want to 
stand alone with God. But there are other hours when 
we want to feel the throbbings of other hearts )eat- 
ing in love-waves according with our own. Now 
as our services are usually conducted, they do not 
provide for this want. We go away unsatisfied. 

I attended, a few weeks ago, an ordination at the 
village of Coventry. It was a friend of Maurice's 
who was to be ordained, and I rode over with him. 
The services were rather protracted, and, to tell the 
truth, rather dull. In the midst of them good old 
Father RuGErs rose to give out a hymn. 

“To relieve the tedium of these exercises,” 
he, “we will sing two verses of the twenty-fifth 
hymn—and—and—also to the glory of God.” 

The glory of God was an afterthought, and the 
first thought was the truest if not the best. 

Ordinarily, as it seems to me, the minister cares 
very little about what he calls the “ preliminary ex. 
ercises,” and the people care less. Nobody consid. 
ers himself really late to church if he gets there in 
time for the sermon. Why can we not borrow some 
elements of congregational worship from our Sab- 
bath-school? Why can we not at least all join in 
the Lord’s Prayer, in a responsive reading, and in 
some simple hymns of praise? My friend Mr. Hanp- 
CAP says it would be imitating the Episcopalians, 
Very well. If the Episcopalians have anything worth 
imitating, why not imitate it? Is there any author- 
ity for our present form of service? In the Jewish 
Church the whole congregation joined in worship. 
I judge they did in the early apostolic churches. 
Why should not we ? 

At all events I am confident that if the ministers 
want to make their church service meet the wants 
of the laymen, one thing to do is to make more of 
the element of public worship. If they do not want 
to add any new features, let them make more of 
what the have. Give us hymns of prayer and praise, 
not mere sermons and exhortations in rhyme. Give 
us prayers that come warm from the heart, and that, 
going really to the throne and heart of God, carry 
us there. Select Scripture that has some heart sig- 
ificance in it, and by reading if not by comment, 
ng it home to us. The only time I ever attended 
SpurceEon’s church his Scripture reading was long- 
er than his sermon, and worth more. I am sure that 
if VANDENHOFF were to read the story of the Cruci- 
tixion, the ladies would not take the time to study 
each others bonnets. Now our church service is 
what? Certainly no service on the part of the lai- 
ty. We sit still to be read to, to be sung to, to be 
preached to, to be—yes! to be prayed to. What if 
we were to read, to sing, to pray, at least a little, 
ourselves ? 

Yours truly, 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Larcvs. 


THE GOSPEL OF INFANCY. 
BY W. T. CLARKE. 

Chief among apocryphal Christian writings is the 
Gospel of the Infancy, filled with incredible ac 
counts of what Jesus said and did when he was 4 
child, I have often thought that a Gospel of In- 
fancy would be an invaluable addition to the hu- 
manizing forces of the world. It would be the best 
bequest babydom ever had. If people knew what 
belongs to infancy and is required by it—how 
few and simple are its needs, how many things it 
does not want, and cannot have with impunity— 
statistics would no longer taunt us with the fact 
that more than half of all who are born die before 
they are five years old. More children die ot ‘too 
much than of too little—too much care, fussing, 
petting, feeding, sweetening, dosing, excitemen', 
gas-light, millinery. Sometimes the exposure of lit- 
tle children is as cruel as it is fatal. One winte? I 
often saw on the Staten Island boats a fashionably- 
dressed mother taking her fashionably-undr 
child to the city. It was so cold that grown-Up 
passengers shivered in overcoats and furs, and the 
little fellow’s bare limbs were of the color of blue 
fish. Had there been a society for the prevention 
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¢ cruelty to human animals, this fond mother would 
nr had to make her peace in the courts. It was 


he humane passengers when the child 
taken up into the Summer Land, where we 

a he will be put to a better use than the exhi- 

aie of laces and embroidery. 

The infant is characteristically vegetable. His 
chief business is to grow. Every attempt to hurry 
him forward by hot-house methods, as though he 
were a succulent, raising for the market, subtracts so 
much from his strength and future well-being ; it 
develops top at the expense of root and stock. Malt 
the sicknesses of childhood originate in the nursery. 
There must be a simpler, wiser, hardier treatment 
of our infant-ry if we are to have strong arms, brave 
hearts, a sturdy morality, and a vigorous, long-lived 
race of such men and women as we all want to sce 
and to be. 

Sy into every house where the Infinite Paternity 
drops an infant immortal, let there come a new in- 
dux of joy and quict, sunshine that lasts through all 
syualls, and no end of patience; and, above all, let 
there be no effort to get the little creature forward 
ope whit faster than nature wants him to go. It is 
pard to tell which is most unnatural and to be 
pitied, an infant got up for exhibition and made to 
gct the part of a little man or woman, or 4 grown-up 
baby in middle life, with a baby’s taste, ways, in- 
jiscretion, dependence on other people, whine and 
whimper, and, babylike, “ pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw.” Some parents wish their 
children could be infants always, and are wonder- 
fully successful in keeping them so, Little Two- 
shoes has his rights, which are invaded only at his 
peril and our own, and first among them is the 
right of being Little Twoshoes, and nothing else, to 
the end of that chapter. 


. relief to t 


SUNE. 
BY ANNIE LENTHAL SMITH. 

Welcome, sweet Princess of the azure eyes! 
Sure not to Grecian faith appear'd so fair 
Blue eye'd Athena, \ hen with zealous care 
They kept her festival ‘neath summer skies— 
The sacred robe, with rich embroideries 
by her own fingers wrought, weuld not compare 
In beauty with the garments June doth wear, 
Whose living green the em'rakd’s light outvies. 
Roses iuwreath them, sprays of eglautine, 
The pink agalias, and white lily bells : 
Through her soft accents floats the wood-bird’s.turne, 
Inviting us to hidden haunts, where vine 
And sweet-ferns clusicr in the mossy dells — 
Thus hearing thee, we hasten, joyous June! 


PROFESSOR LEWISS NOTES ON EC- 
CLESIASTES. 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY—Vol. X. 


> 
BY THE REV, GEORGE B, CHEEVER, D.D. 


— 


It is a very rational conjecture among the many 
speculations concerning the book of Ecclesiastes, that 
it is simply a survey of some of the lessons in the 
volume of Natural Theology, and of the apparent 
inconsistencies and incomprehensibilities in the same, 
with the demonstration at last deduced from the 
whole, of a righteous judgment in the future world. 
That which is crooked cannot be made straight, and 
that which is wanting cannot in this world be num- 
ered. But all the incontrovertible wickedness of 
resent things, and all the permitted injustice and 
oppression, and all the vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and all the now insoluble riddles of our being, shall 
be straightened and accounted for and solved, when, 
at the last, God shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked. Next tothe book of Job, that of Ec:2lesi- 
astes is in this view one of the grandest and most 
profound of all the books of the Old Testament. It 
presents what will never cease to be food for thought 
and material for sacred mental discipline in every 
generation ; themes in the shape of gloomiest contra- 
dictions, paradoxes, riddles, for the exercise alike of 
Oriental and Occidental genius; rows of sphinxes 
eizing at you, with calm, Egyptian, melancholy, 
thoughtful face, as you advance towards the temple 
of divine revelation. 

“There is a vanity which is done upon the earth, 
that there be just men unto whom it happeneth ac- 
cording to the work of the wicked; again, there be 
Wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the 
werk of the righteous. I said that this also is van- 
ty.” We see the kingly skeptic, walking thoughtful 
nthe solemn, silent shore of that vast ocean he 
Must sail so soon. Anxious, hardened with human 
cut, surveying the depravities of man and the 
Providence of God inthe midst of them, his thoughts 
a perplexity upon perplexity ; but there are 

‘lusts of light between. Gazing with anxious eye 
ae out over the seaward horizon, he walks a few 
steps, aes stops and ponders, waiting the wind that 
vi oo him into worlds unknown, The crowned 
insight into the works of G d f na- 
| orks o and the songs 0 na 
fathom the mysteries of human life, aud 
a uman heart in its depravity, and of the di- 
_ ““ministration in its patience and delay, and 
. naa ‘ce one step farther into the future world 
‘the humblest boat-builder before him on the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“IT saw under the sun the place of judgment, that 
wickedness was there, and the place of righteous- 
ness that iniquity was there. Then I said in mine 
heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wick- 
ed.” It must be so, He will show men as they are, 
and put the wrong right. And the conclusion from 
the whole is solemnly summed up at the close. God 
will bring every work unto judgment, with every se- 
cret thing, whether it be good or whether evil. 
Wherefore be warned, and fear God and keep his 
commandments, FOR THIS IS ALL OF MAN. This 
great conclusion is well put in Professor Lewis's 
metrical version. God-fear is all there is of man, 
all that makes the man, all by which man lives. 

Now this is a grand demonstration, into which the 
very perplexities of Natural Theology force the 
mind. The inconsistencies presented in nature are 
the very staple of the argument of grace ; they are 
to be employed and not evaded. They are inevita- 
bilities for the intervention of Deity. It needs, how- 
ever, a believing mind as well asa profoundly think- 
ing one, to grapple with the difficulties, and glad 
are we that this wonderful book of Kobeleth has 
been committed to the hands of a scholar as rever- 
ent and decp-questioning at the same time as Pro- 
fessor Lewis. It is inexpressibly refreshing, after 
the deluge of skeptical commentators has some- 
what subsided, to see the ark of our faith even in 
Germany resting on Ararat, and a new worshiping 
family emerging to re-people the world; to see be- 
lieving seedmen at work above the mud of the Nile, 
ready to sow beside all waters. 

Professor Lewis brings to this new exegetical la- 
bor the same wealth and accuracy of learning, as 
well as profoundness and originality of criticism, 
that characterized his work on Genesis, and indeed 
have marked every book that he has given to the 
public. The great aim of his life has been the in- 
terpretation and exaltation of the Word of God, and 
we hail again in this editing of the Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, the exuberance of genius, profound 
scholarship, literary taste, and a rare believing spir- 
it hanging out their fruits as clusters of grapes over 
the wall of the vineyard, free to thirsty pilgrims. A 
genial, large-hearted, poetical and philosophical 
critic, he sympathizes with the inspired wnter, puts 
his own mind in his position, and remarks and rea- 
sons from his stand-point. To do this really and 
truly, there must be something known, or supposed 
to be known and settled, as to the personality and 
era of the writer and his work. Professor Lewis 
dves not believe that he is conjecturing in the dark. 

Professor Lewis's intréductory essay on the era 
and authorship of Ecclesiastes is of great value. He 
shows clearly that there is nothing in the language 
and style of the book which would prevent its be- 
ing regarded as the work of SoLomon, while there is 
good evidence, internal and external, of his being 
the author. It is interesting to see how a few strong 
positive truths, struck across the web of erroneous 
reasoning, change its whole texture. The Aramaic 
dialect disappears as a witness against the theory of 
the authorship of Solomon, and changes to the oth- 
er side; the peculiar words relied upon as proofs of 
some later period than his reign being shown to be 
just such as SoLomon and his Court would most 
likely have been familiar with, and such as he would 
have adopted in such a composition. To read it as 
the work of any other man would deprive this He- 
brew book of not a little of its interest ; though its 
lessons would remain unchanged in practical power, 
and its warnings would lose none of their solemnity. 
It is a book of the profoundest experimental and 
psychological value and importance, whoever wrote 
it. Lord Bacon might have written it, had he been 
King in Jerusalem, taking counsel of his own heart 
under the discipline of adversity, and referring all 
things to the judgment of eternity. 

We rejoice in the strength of evidence demonstra- 
ted by Professor Lewis, yet with no mere dogmatic 
assertion, in behalf of the position that this book is 
a product of the genius and experiences of SoLomon. 
The internal evidence of the Sotomonic au thor- 
ship when viewed by itself, or without reference to 
the argument from what are called later words or 
Chaldaisms, is very strong. Independent of any 1n- 
fluence from such an objection, the reader, whether 
learned or unlearned, could hardly fail to be struck 
>with the harmony between the character of the book 
and the con,monly alleged time of its composition. 
It is just such a series of meditations as the history 
of that monarch would lead us to ascribe to him in 
his old: age, after his experience of the vanity of 
life in its best earthly estate, and that repentance 
for his misuse of God's gifts, in serving his own 
pleasure, which would seem most natural to his con- 
dition.” 

We may add the argument from the probability 
that if the grace of God's spirit had not been entire- 
ly taken away from Sotomon because of his aposta- 
sy, (and there was a promise given to Davip that it 
should not), then we should most likely have had 
preserved for all agesa proof of his repentance; and 
in what more forcible shape could it come, by the 
discipline of the Divine restoring Spirit, than in 
that of this diary of a remorseful soul ? 

Professor Lewis's remarks on the Hebrew woras 
for gardens and orchards in chapter 2 verse 5 of Ec- 
clesiastes, and on the legal term for sencence, ch. 8: 


“ands of the Mediterranean. 


11, are conclusive and satisfactory; and they are a 


fine example, in a brief space, of the extent, accura- 
cy and comprehensiveness of the knowledge, histor- 
ieal, ethnological, and philological, brought to bear 
upon the elucidation of controverted points, and 
necessary to the establishment and defence of the 
truth. The reasoning from the combination of cer- 
tainties and probabilities in verbal derivation and 
historical research is clear and powerful; the exten- 
sive dealings of SoLomon with the nations around, 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and lands still farther 
east, besides Ophir and the Phenicians, bringing 
many new words into the common Hebrew lan- 
guage, making such wordsa proof rather than a 
disproof of authenticity; perfectly natural in the 
learned and kingly Sotomon, as in the later writ- 
ings of the courtly Danren and Ezra, who with all 
their foreign intercourse were not perhaps equal in 
political and statistical knowledge to the ancient 
monarch ; their dialect marking their positions rather 
than their time; but in the case of SoLomon, mark- 
ing time by position, and making it likely that a 
word used in all the East would inevitably be known 
to SoLomon from kingly and unbounded intercourse 
and would be employed by him, as admirably suit- 
ing the passage in which it is found. 


MY FEATHERED NEST. 


BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 


A place to woo in, a place to coo in, 

This starling’s nest, on a loving breast. 

A place to bide in, with fond confiding, 

When soul makes quest for a place to rest. 

A place to smile in, all care beguiling, ’ 
When we've aspired, and wings are tired. 

There, ‘neath soft dove's eyes, where ever love lies, 
My haven's gained, Love's heaven attained. 


There, cooing songs sweet, my listening ear greet, 
When fainting light 's embraced by night, 

And two warm hearts beat, with one accord sweet, 
When on thy breast Love finds her nest. 

All tears are dried there, all sorrows glide there 

Away in crowds like summer clouds, 

While bright hued bows, love, bring sweet repose, love, 
Sheltered at rest, upon thy breast. 


Then spirits, darling, glide near thy starling, 

With garments fraught of loving thought ; 

Bringing a song, love, with them along, love, 

Whose warhbics sweet, fall at thy feet ; 

And rings of ligbt, pet, to clear our sight, pet, 

They round us twine, till half divine 

Thy svul 1 deem, love, which brings this dream, love, 
To charm thy nestling on thy breast. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN COINAGE, 
HISTORY OF LEGAL TENDER.” 
( Concluded.) 

Platinum was coined in Russia from 1828 to 1845. 
But the metals best adapted and most generally 
used as coin, are copper, nickel, silver and gold; the 
first two being now used for coins of small value, to 
make change, the two latter, commonly designated 
“the precious metals,” as measures of value and 
legal tender. On the continent of Europe a com- 
position of silver and copper, called bullion, has 
long been used for small coins; which are made 
current ata much higher value than that of the 
metals they contain. In China Sysee, silver is the 
principal currency, which is merely ingot silver of a 
uniform fineness, paid and received by weight. 

Spanish and Mexican dollars also circulate there, 
but only after they have been assayed and stamped 
as proof that they are of the standard fineness. As 
Asia Minor produced gold, its earliest coinage was 
of that metal. Italy and Sicily possessing copper, 
bronze was first coined there. 

The Lydians had gold coins at the close of the 
ninth century B. C.; Greece proper only at the close 
of the eighth century LB. Servius Te uivs, 
King of Rome, made the pound weight of copper 
current money. 

The Romars first coined silver 281 B. C., and gold 
207 B. C. . Some nations, although they worked the 
metals with skill, seem never to have coined money, 
and such was the case with the Irish, of whom no 
coins are known prior to the English invasion in 
the twelfth century, 

The amount of specie existing in Europe, A. D. 
14, was equal in value to but £558, 

After the Augustan era the product of the Euro- 
pean mines failed, and the stock of coin gradually 
disappeared until the ninth century, each step of 
its fall being marked by the greater poverty and 
social degradation of the people, until at last such 
was the scarcity of coin, human beings in Britain 
were made a legal tender at specified rates. 

This dearth of the precious metals contributed 
largely toward establishing the dark ages. Out of 
these depths arose the“great modern institutions— 
the mercantile theory and credit—the one a pallia- 
tive and the other acure. No increase in the stock 
of coin occurred until after the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, but the invention of paper credit largely allevi- 
ated the prevailing misery. This invention is due 


Europe. That of Venice was established in 1157, that 
of Geneva in 1345, that of Barcelonain 1401, and 
that of Genoa in 1407. The discovery of America 
in 1492, produced no immediate increase in the Eu- 
ropean stock of coin. The mines of Potosi were 
opened in 1545, but it was not until near the seven- 
teenth century that the stock of coin sensibly in- 
creased. The taking of interest was totally forbid- 
den in England until 1571, and the device of ex- 
tending credit by means of endorsement was not 
practiced until a century later, when it was intro- 
duced from Holland. 

The stock of coin steadily increased until 1827, 
when it reached its highest point, and then declined 
until the opening of the Pacific coast mines in 1848, 
when it again increased, passing in 1860 its greatest 
previous height, and obtaining in 1867 the enor- 
mous sum of two thousand six hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Copper coins, few in number, were used by the 
Mint of the United States as early as 1792; but 
these are now so rare that one of them sold at auc- 
tion in Philadelphia, in January, 1860, for sixty-five 
dollars and fifty cents, and another for fifty dollars. 
The Mint did not get fairly into operation until 
1793, when the first copper cent appeared, 

The estimated amount of gold in existence at the 
commencement of the Christian era was $427,000,- 
000. At the discovery of America, in 1492, this 
amount had diminished to $57,000,000. In 1600 
the amount had risen to $105,000,000 ; in 1700 to 
$351,000,000; in 1800 to $1,251,000,000. The Rus- 
sian mines extending over one third of the surface 
of the globe, on parallel fifty degrees north latitude, 
were discovered in 1819. 

In 1843, the estimated amount of gold in exist- 
ence was $2,000,000,000, 

Next followed the discoveries in California, Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1848, and in Australia, February 12th, 
1851, which added enormously to the gold produc- 
tion. In 1853, the amount in existence was compu- 
ted at $5,000,000,000; and in 1860 it was $4,000,- 
000,000, 

From the commencement of the Christian era to 
the discovery of America, it was estimated that gold 
had been taken from the surface and mined to the 
amount of $3,800,000,000. From that date to the 
close of 1842, $2,800,000,000 ; to 1860, Russia adds 
$746,000,000 and California and Australia, $2,000,- 
000,000 more. The amount of gold at present in 
existence is estimated at $5,950,000,000, The quan- 
tity of gold and silver, of all denominations, in all 
quarters of the globe, is set down, by the best au- 
thorities, at from three to four hundred millions 
pounds sterling; and the quantity of plate and or- 
naments at about $400,000,000. 

In the reign of Darius gold was thirteen times 
more valuable, weight for weight, than silver. In 
the time of PLato it was twelve times as valuable. 
In that of Jutrvs C#sar gold was only nine times 
more valuable, owing, perhaps, to the enormous 
quantities of gold seized by him in his wars. It is 
a natural question to ask, what became of the gold 
and silver? A paper read before the Polytechnic 
Association by Dr. STEPHENS, recently, is calculated 
to meet this inquiry. He says, of our annual gold 
product, full fifteen per cent. is melted down for 
manufacture; thirty-five per cent. goes to Europe; 
twenty-five per cent. to Cuba; fifteen per cent. to 
Brazil; five per cent. direct to Japan, China, and 
the Indies; leaving but five per cent. for circulation 
in this country. Of that which goes to Cuba, the 
West Indies, Brazil, full fifty per cent. finds its way 
to Europe, where after deducting a large percentage 
used in manufacturing, four-fifths of the remainder 
is exported to India. Here the transit of the pre- 
cious metal isat an end. Here the supply, however 
vast, is absorbed, and never returns to the civilized 
world. 

The Orientals consume but little, while their pro- 
ductions have ever been in demand among the Wes- 
tern nations. As mere recipients, therefore, these 
nations have acquired the desire of accumulation 
and hoarding, a passion common alike to all classes 
among the Egyptians, Indians, Chinese, and Per- 
sians. A French economist states that in his opin- 
ion the former nation alone hide away $20,000,000 of 
gold and silver annually, and the present Emperor 
of Morocco is reported as so addicted to this avari- 
cious mania that he has filled seventeen large cham- 
bers with the precious metals. The passion of prin- 
ces, it is not surprising that the same spirit is shared 
by their subjects, and it is in this predilection that 
we discover the solution of the problem as to the 
ultimate disposition of the precious metals. This 
absorption by the Eastern nations has been uninter- 
ruptedly going on since the most remote historical 
period. According to PLrxy, as much as 100,000,000, 
in gold, was, in his days, annually exported to the 
East. The balance of trade in favor of those nations 
is now given as $80,000,000. 

A system of international coinage is proposed, and 
a congress has recently been held in Paris, at which 
the several nationalities were represented, including 


to the Jews, who, in 1160, introduced bills of ex- 
change, and who were the-only persons, from the. 
institution of the canon law against the taking of 
interest for the loans of money to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who, in Western Europe, durst make a busi- 
ness of giving credit. 


the United States. 

If our government shall endorse the proposed sys- 
tem, there will be a national change in our coinage, 
if we shall ever return to hard money times. The 
proposed standard of coinage—the franc—is equal in 
value to about nineteen and one-fifth cents. A five- 


The same people established the first banks in 
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franc piece is accordingly worth four cents less than 
the American dollar, which is our present standard 
of coinage. Under the proposed plan, our present 
half-dollar wonld be represented by a piece worth 
forty-eight cents, ete. 

The ancient English penny was the first silver coin 
struck in England. It was cqual in weight to the 


present three-penny piece. 
H. K. W. W. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GROUND OF ASKING HELP FROM GOD. 


A minister who, standing before a great congrega- 
tion, preaches on the subject of human needs, is be- 
wildered with a sense of the infinite variation of con- 
dition and want before him. There is so much in the 
dispositions of men that he cannot move nor touch, so 
much in circumstances that he cannot change nor ma- 
terially modify, that he feels, as far as human help 
is concerned, that very little can be done for them. A 
sense of the variety and complexity in man’s character, 
and of the ever-changing nature of human want, bears 
down upon one who is set for the cure of souls, and 
for the study of human necessities; and there is pre- 
sented to guch an one an inconceivable range of divine 
mercy, in its adaptations to all the wants of those who 
are called to a Christian life. 

Some of man’s wants arise from his own tempera- 
ment and constitution. They are developed infinitely. 
They vary with different periods of life and different 
circumstances. We are born in this world with differ- 
ing bodily conditions. Some are strong; some are 
weak; some have a healthy and vigorous temperament ; 
and some have a sad and melancholy temperament. 
There is every conceivable variation in this respect. 

This difference bas a great deal to do with character 
itself. It is with this difference that you are to make 
the proof and conquest of a Christian life. And you 
have a right to go to God and claim his sympathy and 
help, pleading the wants that spring from this cause, — 

1 do not propound this on the ground of philosophi- 
cal apprehension. Isimply put it on the ground of 
the redemptorial character of Christ, and the paternal 
character of God, and the explicit declarations of 
Scripture, and the experience of saints in every age to 
this day. Even that help which is required on account 
of infelicities of health, or circumscription of bodil 

condition, or trials that come from physical peculiari- 
ties, Christ youchsafes. I do not mean that every 
Christian is he)ped, but I do mean that there is help for 
every Christian. 

A man that has a letter in the Post Office does not 
always take it out; but it is there, whether he takes it 
out ornot. There is many aman that has property 
left him, and friends found, and misunderstandinugs 
adjusted, who dves not know it because he does not go 
to the Post Office, thinking that there is nothing there 
for him, or being heedless, and allowing his letter to be 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. 

The world is full of messages and remittances, and 
mapy a man does not call for them; but it makes no 
difference; there they are, whether they are called for 
or not. There is help provided for us, whether we ac- 
cept it or not. It is for us to avail ourselves of it. 
It is for God to proffer it, and be ready to send it home 
whenever we are willing to take it. 

All the difficulties that spring from the incongruity 
of the parts of our mind and disposition, which are 
infinite, and which were born in us, we have a 
right to go to the Lord Jesus Christ witb, and 
claim that he is willing to do anything that is 
needful for the souls of men. If it be needful 
for our salvation and Christian growth that we should 
have the help of the Moly Ghost on account of 
the peculiarities of our own disposition, we have a 

und and reason for asking, not because there is any 
obligation on the part of God, but bécause he is so 
generous and gracious. 

If, in June, the time for flowers, when the roses 
hang lush on every bush and the whole ground is aglow 
witb color, a boy should come up to my place in the 
country and ask me for flowers, I would give them to 
him. I would send him away with his hat (which is 
about the only thing a boy carries to put apples or any- 
thing else in) full. But on what ground would I give 
them to him? Suppose he should undertake to proye 
that his mother was fifth cousin to my mother? I 
should say, ‘*My boy, that docs not come near enough.” 
I would not give them to him for that reason. Suppose 
he should say that he was the boy who handed mea 
basket in my wagon one day when | was down in the 
village, and that l ought to reciprocate the favor by 
givivg him some flowers. I should say, My son, I 
took it that that was a courtesy. Do you say it 
was a thing to be paid for?” I would not give them tu 
him on that ground. Suppose he should take from his 
pocket a few pence, and say, ‘*I wish you would sell 
ine as many as these are worth ?” I should say, ‘* They 
would not pay for one of these roses. Besides, I do not 
sell flowers. I am nota florist.” Suppose he should 
say, ‘ Well, thep, won't you give me some, anyhow ?” 
I would say, ‘* Yes, I will give you some.” If aperson 
asks me on what ground I should give them, I reply, 
that I should give them on my own ground. I pref 
give them because it was so pleasant for me to give. 
The reason would be in me. The boy would get the 
flowers because I saw him, because my sympathy 
yearned towards him, because 1 was glad that he 
wanted flowers, because I wanted to make him happy, 
and because I felt that it was a good thing for him to 
have them. Ishould give them to him out of the 
generosity of my own heart. 

Men ask, ‘‘ Why is it that we have a right to go to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and ask him for blessings ?” 
The reason is, that ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” He said it out of his own experience. And 
it is a thousand times more blessed for God to give 
than fgr man; for we give with a spark in our nature, 
and he gives with a whole sun in his nature. What 
must be the impulse of generosity in the bosom of a 
God who measures himself by infinities, and who by 
searching can never be found out! 

When, therefore, there are troubles that spring out 
of infelicities of disposition and unregulated thoughts 
and fancies and feelings, that defy our volition and 
elude our watchfulness and are turning against us with 
a kind of Bedouin Arab fight, firing when they retreat 
8s well as when they advance, we have a right to go to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and say, ‘* Thou hast given thine 

Own life a pledge of love ; art thou not willing to give 
the help I need, that is so much less?” On this par- 

cular foundation confidence may be built up. 
that. No one is satisfied simply to 
bodily and his mental condition. “We 
heroic attai vance in the divine life, and to make 

‘og ment. We desire to have at least some of 

the graces growin florally j 
substantial ound ot orally in us. It is well to have a 
character; but we morality, to have a sound ethical 
want more than that. * Blessed 


| grant. And we wish not merely to maintain truth and 


are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, ” 
aspiration, nobleness. We want high religious feelings. 
We are not content with a plain, literal, barren sub- 
stance, or just enough. We are ambitious. If we 
have a cottage, we wish to embellish it. If we havea 
trellis, we want it covered with honeysuckles. If we 
have but a little space in our yard, we wish it to bear, 
not maize nor wheat, but something beautiful and fra- 


goodness, a square, ethical character, but we wish to 
mount up into the realm of holiness—into the realm of 
those delicacies and refinements which indicate that 
there is a development of beauty in the moral facul- 
ties. 

Such an ambition as this is peculiarly agreeable to God, 
and if it dawns in apy heart we may be sure that the im- 
pulse of it came from God. We go back in our prayer 
to him for help, therefore, and usk him to water and 
nourish the root which his own hands planted. We 
ask him to give that direction and education which is 
required by the very affection which he himself de- 
lighted to inspire and draw out. 


Communications. 


[THE CHRISTIAN UNION is gag for all contributed 
matter only so for as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to yive opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed lo our own.| 


— 


IS RESTORATION POSSIBLE? 


Mr. Editor: 


The following is clipped from an article emanating 
from Governor HorrMay, justifying his opposition to 
the Arcade Railroad : 


The public parks and other property of the city are pledged to 
the payment of the city debt, and, fur this and other reasons, I 
deny the right of the Legislature to take any such property and 
give it to a private corporation, under the ee that being now de- 
voted to one pubic use, it may be diverted to the purposes of this 
company, as being for another public use. If it be competent 
for the Legislature to do +o in this instance, then it may. 
some day, give away to the street railways of New York 
city, for depots and stables, the City Hall Park, Union and Madi. 
son squares, and such portions of the Central Park as may be 
deemed necessary, and this bill, if passed into a law, would be 
taken as a precedent for so doing. 


Now, if the Governor is sound in his views, what is 
there to prevent the city getting back the various tracts 
of property which the Common Council have given 
away, for a mere nominal sum, to the Roman Catholic 
Church within the past fifteen years ? 

Have the Common Council the power vested in them 
to give away any of the securities pledged for the pay- 
mentof vbe city debts? Without a special act of the 
Legislature, can they give a valid title to the same? 
Cannot the Court of Appeals, if they decide the act as 
unconstitutional, revoke the sale and restore the 
property to the city ? 

This is a subject which I want you to enlighten the 
people about, and oue which Tue Curistian Union 
could very properly take cognizance of as a violation of 
public rights, and a gross breach of trust, in parting 
with the city funds property. All| great questions, 
affecting the rights and well-being@f the publie good, 
either in a moral or religious pot of view, ought not 
to pass unnoticed by your journal—particularly when it 
is universally conceded to be the leading weekly of 
the day. Its voice is potential in forming and shaping 
public opinion, and its intellectual strength and won- 
derful resources enable it to grapple any questions, 
however abstruse or vastly important. 


— 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


— 


NO. VILL 


I have demonstrated, very satisfactorily I think, 
my leading proposition—namely, that the only stand- 
ard of the worth of any mercantile commodity, wheth- 
er labor or the product of labor, is its market price, 
and that that price depends on demaud and supply— 
that consequently whatever price Jabor will bring 
in the market is in every sense of the word the right 
price, whether it be the labor of the gold miner in his 
placer or the shirt maker in her attic.—That therefore 
the complaints and criminations indulged in by work- 
ers and their benevolent sympathizers respecting the 
low rates of wages, are unjust in themselves and evil 
in their fruits, creating discontent and heart-burning, 
and shutting out of view the real mode of relict which 
the case allows ; and that all organizations and combi- 
nations among working people to bring on a contlict 
with their employers to raise the price of labor, are 
formed in ignorance and folly, always futile, often 
ruinous. 

I now proceed to my next proposition, to wit, that 
the sole cause of the low rate of wages in many depart- 
ments of labor, especially of female labor, and conse- 
quent poverty and suffering, heavily taxing public and 
private charity to relieve, and in that very relief in- 
flicting incalculable evil, pauperizing the able-bodicd 
poor, and demoralizing them by removing the supports 
of virtue especially needed in arepublican form of goy- 
ernment—personal independence and self-respect flow- 
ing from it—the sole cause of all this physical and men- 
tal suffering endured by the industrious poor— pinching 
poverty, corroding care, broken health and spirits, often 
leading to recklessness and ruin, is an overcrowded Liber 
market, Bone and muscle and brain are in excess and 
therefore ruinously cheap. So much work, so much 
bread. But there are too many hands for the work and 
too many mouths for the bread. Enlightened philan- 
thropy sees the remedy, disinterested philanthropy would 
apply it—reduce the number of hands and mouths. 
ow? By removing them to where work and bread 
awaitthem. The problem to be solved is the simplest 
in the world—the distribution and eqypalization of the 
sexes, and the distribution and equalization of labor, 
taking them both from where they are not wanted and 
placing them where they are wanted. What is the ex- 
cess Of the female population of the city of New York 
I have no statistics before me to show. A correspond- 
ent of New York Sun, residing in Washington Terri- 
tory, says that in his county fiere are 400 adult men 
and 23 adult women. It is not easy perhaps to strike 
the balance of evil between an excess of female over 
male population, such as afflicts our Atlantic cities, and 
the disparity in Washington Territory, which the writ- 
er describes. The former is “the sex which civilizes 
ours,” so that on the score of civilization, the State of 
New York has the advantage over its distant ‘little 
sister,” which has no ‘‘ breasts: but on the score of 
morals it may be a question which is worse—barbar- 
ism with its grosser vices, or over-civilization with its 
corrupt refinement. But who can estimate the blessing 
of an equalized distribution of the sexes, and of the in. 
dustrial clement throughout this great Republic ? Is the 
physician a benelactor who relieves his sulfering pa- 
tient of congestion? Is the engineer a benefactor who 


otherwise stagnate and breed disease? What benedic- 
tions of earth and of Heaven would rest on the head of 
that man who should remove the thousands of unemploy- 
ed poor of both sexes from the city of New York—the 
scene of their privations and sufferings--to distant lo- 
calitics where remunerative employment and happy 
homes may be found, thus relieving the pressure on 
industry left behind? Such a man there is in heart— 
such a man there would be ip action if philanthropy in 
the city of New York were sufficiently intclligent and 
pure-minded to sustain the society of which he is the 
executive head. I refer to Cuas. C. Brack, the Secre- 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society. That Society, since 
its formation, has sent to the West and placed in suit- 
able families, ten thousand children, many of them 
embryo thieves and prostitutes. Four times this num- 
ber would bave been sent if funds had been furnished. 
What the Society has done for the children it is ready 
to do for the unemployed, industrious adult population. 
By means of its correspondents and agents throughout 
the West, the most eligible openings are found for all 
classes of working people, such persons as are without 
means being furnished with a loan, refunded out of 
their future earnings, to reach the localities indicated. 
Never was a wiser scheme of benevolence devised. It 
is charity robbed of its repulsive features, and freed 
from its evil consequences. It does not, as other chari- 
ties do, make men paupers; it makes paupers men. A 
portion of the sums so foolishly expended by the 
Working Men’s Union in strikes; a portion of benev- 
olent contributions, so unwisely spent, so worse than 
squandered on the able-bodied poor to keep them in the 
city, would be suflicient to sustain from year to year 
this salutary system of immigration, keeping our city 
and great labor emporium from being clogged as now 
it is. 

But who will help in this good work? The working 
men and women themselyes? They would if they were 
wise; but they arenot wise. Their foolish beads run on 
organizations, They are plucky; they'll stay and fight 
for their rights, snatching the bread out of one another's 
months the while. And the Women’s Protective As- 
sociation; they can say not “We are coming,” but 
‘‘Here we are, father Abraham, thirty thousand 
strong.” Yes, here they stand in battle array, like Na- 
poleon’s Old Guards on the lost field of Waterloo, who, 
with their decimated ranks closed up, poured in their 
musketry on their victors as steadily as if the day were 
still undecided, and the rest of the army were not 
already prisoners or fugitives. ‘‘Surrender, my brave 
{cllows,” said Marshal Bicougr, “or you will be cut 
to picces.” ‘*The Old Guards never surrender,” was 
the reply of the French Colonel. ‘* Fire ;” and another 
volley emphasized the defiant response. Reluctantly 
the Prussian artillery was turned on the Spartan band 
and they were blown to pieces. So stand these brave 
work-women. Yield, we say, in this unequal and 
hopeless labor conflict. Draft from your numbers 
some five thousand strong-limbed and stout-hearted 
young maidens and widows, put yourselves under the 
escort of the Childrens’ Aid Society, who will conduct 
you to Washington Territory and other localities suf. 
fering famine of women, where you will find happy 
heart-homes, where ‘‘the wilderness and _ the solitary 
place shall be glad” for you, and you and your hus. 
bands make ‘‘the desert rejoice and blossom” with 
corn-fields and domestic joys like ** the rose.” 

And how will it be with our City Fathers? will they 
graciously smile on this true labor of love? No, this 
would be bad for politics; surplus labor makes idlers. 
and Satan and politicians’ find some mischief still 
for idle hands to do, They make base tools for base 
work. Poverty and vice are the life blood of corrupt 
political life. ‘* Accumulate pauperism, it will soon 
become corrupt, and then it will be serviceable. 


This is the modern maxim of political economy. 
Civis. 


Péblic Opinion. 


L\ 


WIND AXD REAPING TIE WILIRLWIND. 


[From the Nation, New York.) 


[The Nation describes the present attempt of the 
Hartford and Erie Railroad to obtain a third loan from 
the State of Massachusetts, characterizing it as a “* first- 
class swindle and proceeds as 
To appreciate the full importance of all this, we 
must remember that throughout these nefarious trans- 
actions the Boston press has remained silent and indif- 
ferent; .. . tbat the Massachusetts Legislature bas al- 
ways, and especially of late years, stood higher than any 
other at the North, and has been generally taken to be, 
and we believe justly, barder cither to corrupt or hood- 
wink, Nevertheless, we say Celiberately that, low as 


that at Albany stands, we know of nothing in its | 
history which is more alarming, or which threatens 

ereater danger to the pockets and morals of the com. | 
munity, than what is occurring in Boston, and we say 

this witb the operations of Fisk and Gould fully in our | 
mind. Considering what the characte: of creat rail- 

road operators has become ; considering what the char- | 
acter of politicians is known to be; considering the | 
apathy with which the public now listens to stories of 
corruption and abuse ; and considering what ** poten- 
liality of growing rich” State grants in aid of corpo- 
rations may be made, and are getting to be, the failure 
of the Massachusetts Legislature to resist the pressure, 
and the tameness of the Massacbusetts public, in pres- 
ence of this last great, deliberate, and long-protracted 
fraud, is enough to excite alarm in the mind of every 
man in every part of the country who has anything 
which a knot of politicians can vote away from him, 
and tax-gatherers lay hands on. 

And now, what is the lesson of all this? What do- 
we mean by heading this article ‘Sowing the wind 

and reaping the whirlwind”? We mean that the sne- 

cess of the Hartford and Erie swindle, in the richest, 
most intelligent, and perhaps, all things considered, | 
most respectable political community in the world, is | 
the direct and palpable consequence of that shameless | 
indifference to the character of public men which a’ 
considerable and influential portion of the Republican | 
party in Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere-—-we were. 
geing to say in Massachusetts more than elsewhere— | 
has during the last five or six years not only winked at, | 
but actually cultivated and exultedin. We now see, | 
what it is disgraceful that civilized men should ever | 
have forgotten, that character is the only sure defence | 
of property or institutions. Laws and constitutions | 
are but parchment; they are often the finest reading | 
where the people are most debased; they depend for. 
their whole value on the integrity and courage and self- | 
respect of the men who are to execute them, and the 
way to have that integrity and courage and self-respect | 
at command when we need it, is to honor and reward 

those who show it. | 


NEW YORK JUSTICE. 


{From the Congrerationalist and Boston Recorder. | 


toward a low and dangerous level, Instead of being 


opens sluices to carry off redundant water that would | 


Where the cagles are there is need of the carcass.” | 


directions for the kingdom of Chri 
Staunch Methodists though we are, we 


ating sects.. This would be the ruin of the 
we are too much a sectarian to wish 


New York justice has long been obviously sinking Chureh to be thus rained. : We wish Me™ 
~ | good works and good deyisings of our Cot 


fairly, one eye has been uncovered—with wh; 
look after the interests of the favored side Ms 
sionally to wink at the spectators, But a Olea 
annals of the New York courts ever cian Dg in the 
flagrant corruption which has been now “ Ar hg the 
the prejudgment of the case by the hireline Ibited, jy 
the admission of evidence the great majority press ; in 
could be made pertinent only by the 
false and vicious principle that one man h wa OF ‘the 
to take the law into bis own hand and mendes the right 
whom he choose to think has wronged — Another. 
former period of his life; in the exclusion of 
Which would bave given some hint of the act) 
and, most of all, in the moral result of wee 
which practically says to every man: Imbrute eee 
with all manner of bad habits, enhance see” elt 
ugliness of temper, set your brain on fire wit) Schie ee 
Schnapps, and what you please, and then work - en 
will—your are insane enough to kill your a 
safely, even with the fair hope of being leeleanatt 
the shameless court itself, when it has conchide by 
farce of trial. aed its 
“A degree of interest,” says a private note from o 
of the purest and most eminent jurists of New F - 
land, “attaches to all the persons concerned in the, 
tragedy; but a thousand-fold greater intcrest Sinden 
to the case as illustrating the character of the judi a 
department of the government of the city of Xen 
York, which hes become the commercial metropolis 
the country. That ‘justice’ is becoming an 
dread all over the land, and the saddest fact ¢ 
that it is what the dominant party there desire 
it, and intend it shall permanently remain,” 
POLITICAL REFORM, 
[From the Methodist, New York. | 
Even the corrupt Legislature at Albany con) not 
resist this demonstration of Protestant public opinion 
[the late Political Reform Convention at Ajyay,) 
and repealed the act providing for sectarian selioo! ay). 
ropriations, dating is expiration in September ney 
he danger now is, however, that this very concession 
may lull the agitation—may, in fact, be but a stroke of 
policy to secure exemption from further interfereye, 
The Albany Convention, originating in the Methodis 
one previously held at Syracuse, proposed a general wn 
thorough reformation of our demoralized political |if¢. 
specifying several particulars, besides the correction of 
the pro-Romish abuse of the school funds. Now jx 
the time for the official representatives of the Conyep. 
tion to strike ont more boldly than ever for its henes. 
cent designs. Let us rally the whole popular jniel- 
gence and moral force against the “rings”: Jet ys 
abolish the *‘lobby”; let us proclaim an uncompr. 
mising war for political regeneration. We predict , 
popular response to apy such proposition, such as ha: 
seldom been made to any appeal to the people, and 
such as shall send dismay through the ranks of oy 
demoralized political leaders. The people sce clearly 
that there must be a prompt salvation of the commwr. 
wealih, or the abandonment of nearly all hope. They 
have come almost to despair of public virtue and th) 
future of the State. But they are ready for a last, 
tremendous effort to right the ship, and get her ayaiy 
under prosperous sail. Give but the signal, with some 
feasible programme of organization and action, and the 
best elements of pepular force will combine ia oye- 
whelming energy. 
IN NON-ESSENTIALS, LIBERTY. 
{From the Protestant Churchman, Episcopalian, New York 
There is, however, one respect in which all of liberal 
views are agreed, and upon which all can unite in an 
irrepressible combination. This point is the impolic 
and wrong of canonical restrictions, in matters per. 
taining to conscience, and not essential in a Catholi 
Church, There is a fundamental prirciple. Then 
may be great differences of opinion as to the practices 
Which might come eventually under its application: 
but in regard to the principle itself, it is certain th 
the union of all those who hold it would inevitably 
sweep away these canonical restrictions. One que 
tion directly affected by this principle is that of 
uuiformity of worship. Now no one probably woul! 
claim that uniformity of worship is essential to 4 
Catholic Church, But if not essential, it plainly 
should not be required as a condition of union witha 
Catholic Church. But this is exactly what the canon 
does, which requires the use of the Book of Comme 
Prayer before all sermons aud lectures, and makes th: 
use of its offices absolutely obligatory; the con-- 
quence is that conscientious objections to such Ue 
must logically be followed by excision from the mitl- 
try of what claims to be a Catholic Church, If avy- 
thing could be in violation of true Catholic principles. 
this certainly is. But it may be asked, if canonica! 
restrictions in this respect are removed, whiat securty 
is there against the most extreme aberration i wor 
ship? We answer, just where it is desirable that! 
should be, viz., in the good sense and devout feeling of 
the clergy a d people. The conservative spirit prev* 
lent in the Church renders any change extremely diff 
cult. It is authoritative restriction which chiefly pre 
motes diversity. The removal of canonical restriction 
would perhaps be followed by no larger a liberty thao 
is now claimed and exercised, but it would be a liberty 
enjoyed under law, instead of liberty asserted under the 
pressure of conscience, against law. Here then 1s one 
principle upon which all traly Catholic-minded meu 
may unite. We varnestly hope that just so fast © 
opinions upon these questions crystallize Into ace epted 
principles, they may serve us bonds of union, helore 
which for the time all differences may be forgotten. 
and that just so far as we have attained, we may mil 
the same things and work by the same rule, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL JUBILEE. | 
[From the Christian Advocate, Methodist, New Yor 
A second benefit of this Jubilee occasion will be 3B 
increased sentiment of unity in American 
tionalism. Perhaps the greatest defect of its system! 
the want of a more profound avd pervasive ee te 
tional spirit. The Jubilee celebration combines 1 ~ 
this oceasion at least. The great common Inter” 
Which it proposes to reinforce by its liberality yo 
the year, will be a permanent bond of such et 
Congregationalists very generally, we think, pose ‘ei 
the need of closer denominational ties. Their ect me 
astical polity cannot provide them, but these sega 
benevolent schemes may. Llere, we think, ihe 
tion of their gravest problem. Let them angle 
common, more great, commanding, ecclesiast!co- ali 
cial interests, and they will move more together tous 
respects. Congregationalism has bad & rey 
mission in our national history ; it has still, dou 
great place in the plans of Providence 
new world: it should take into its collective am aetiee 
consciousness this idea, and, under its a? all 
power, strike out its denominational energies land. 
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June 4, I 870. 


The Church. 


sofia of their Statistical Returns and other Oficial Reports 
pe for the preparation of this department, from all 
ae izations in the United States, Cunada, Mexico, 
sad the Tadies. 

Votes of all Ch urch Meetings which are vf more than local 
tance ave also desived. But these cannot be used uniess in 


Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week of the 


aie 


the 


NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, June 5, (Whitsunday). 
_,,.General Conference............... Archbold, O. 
Wisconsin Conference,....... Prairie du Sac. 
Monday, June 6, 
. Free Mission Socicty..............Cincinnati, O. 


Mennonite.... 
Adventist 


Tuesday, June 7. 
TNION Illinois 8.8. Teachers’Convention.. Quincy. 
t 


ditto. .. Evansville. 
Reformed Germ )..New York 
.Southern Conf. Pittsburg Synod 


and English Dist. Ohio Synod. . Ridge Chureh, Pa. 


Baptist... .... New Jeracy Association..... Perth Amboy. 
GittO, Central Union coos. West Cheater, Pa. 
ditto, ..........Pittsburg zy Salsbury, Pa, 

vesleyan Meth... Annapolis( Canada )Dist. Meeting. . Bridetown. 

ditto. ... Halifax 7 .. Avondale. 


Wednesday, June 8, 

UNION... Massachusetts State 8. 8. Con.... Haverhill. 
Prot. Episcopal... Michigan Diocesan Convention. .Jackson. 

ditte. Vermont .. Bellows Falls. 

ditto. ... Minnesota .. Faribault. 

ditto. ...Ohio .. Winona, 
Universalist ...... Minnesota St. Con.and Miss. So..Columbus. - 
Free Baptiet......N. Hampshire Yearly Meeting. ..Franconia. 
Congregational ...Ontario and Quehee Association, .Toronto, 
Lutheran..........Central Illinois Synod ............ Litelfield. 


Meth. Episcopal. . Nebraska 8. 8. Convention........ Peru. 

Weelevan Meth.. John (Canada) Dist Meeting. .Sussex. 
ditto. .. Sackville, * Moncton. 
ditto, ...Fredericton .. Nastwaak. 
ditto. ... Truro 


Thursday, June 9, 
Prot. Episcopal...Texas Diocesan Convention...... ryan. 
Refurmed(Germ ).. Lebanon Classis, ost’s, Pa, 
ditto. .. Vest New York Cinasis........... ocheater. 
State Association .......Camp Creek. 
Undenomina nal.. Nat'l Christ’n Anti-Secret Ass'n. .Cinciniuari, 


general way, under discussion, and, in some instances. 
seems ae to take place at no distant day, while in all 


rd nearly its ultimate consummation may be looked 
or. 


The Cumberland Presbyterians are unknown among 
Eastern churches, Western Pennsylvania being their 
limit in this direction. Illinois, if we may judge from 
certain of their published statistics, is one of their 
rallying points. In that state they have 3 synods and 
12,000 members, most of them in the smaller country 
towns and the agricultural districts, while evidence of 
their prosperity is afforded by the fact that within the 
past two years they have built 20 new churches in Itli- 
nois. At Lincoln, in the same state, they have a col- 
lege, whose cost and endowment amount to some $110, 
00, and which is under the patronage of the three 
synods of Illinois a: d the two of Indiana and Iowa. 


The proposed Mennonite immigration, which, as we 
lately mentioned, is on the point of setting in, has had 
the cffect of awakening interest in the status of this 
sect; and, among other contributions to our knowl- 
edge, a Mr. J. M. Penpreron has printed in the Bap- 
tist, of Memphis, an account of it which princi ally 
serves to show the completeness of the prevalent igno- 
rance, Mr, PEenpLeton's information is derived from 
a Dutch //istory of the Netherlands Reformed Church, 
that contained incidental passages upon the Dutch 
Baptists which were transferred, half a century ago, to 
a work by the Rev. Dr. Witttam Warp, an English’ 
Baptist missionary to India. Information from such 
a source is of course rather historical than statistical. Its 


most essential points are that ‘the Baptists, who were 
formerly called Anabaptists, and in later times Men- 


Dutch Baptists are descended from those Christians 
who inhabited, in a very early period, the valleys of 
Piedmont, and who, in the following ages, spread 
themselves through different countries ;” that they 
administered the Lord’s Supper twice, thrice, or four 
times during the year;” that ‘they reject infant bap- 
lism, and refuse to commune at the Lord’s table with 
those who administer the ordinance to children, unless 
resprinkled ;” that “ they baptize by pouring or sprink- 
ling, as Menno is also said to have done, once in the 
name of the Father, then in the name of the Son, and 
then (again applying the water) in the name of the 
Holy Spirit.” Their alleged laxity in the matter of 
immersion appears greatly to trouble the more rigid 
Laptists of this country, who find difficulty, so long as 
this point remains unsettled, in determining how cor- 
dially their European brethren are to be welcomed.—A 
writer who has visited a Mennonite church at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., describes a singular service, for which its 
practicers find New Testament authority. ‘ At com- 
munion,” he says, “ta bishop and an elder take off 
their coats, put on white aprons, and each taking a 


Disiples ofChrist. Tioga River Conference..,....... Knoxville, Pa. 
ditto. ..N. E. Michigan NOrth Sanilac, 
Lutheran,.........Bastern Conf, Pittsburg Syneal..Shanondale, Pa. 
Kansas State Convention,........ Lawrence. 
Adventist......... Conference... Manchester, 
ditto, .........New York Lockport, 


Wesleyan Meth...Publishing Ass'n and Missionary 
os N.Y. 
Friday, June 10, 
Reformed Germ)..hiladelphia Classis.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ditto. ..East Susquehanna Classis........ Milton, Pa, 
Free Baptist...... New York& Penn’aY carly Meeting. Canisteo, 

litte, ..Marion and Olio Rochester, O, 
Disciples ofCbrist. Northern Lilinois Miss’y Couv'n. . Rockford. 

ditto, .. Western New York Convention... Wiiliamsville. 


Seventh Day Dap t. Minnesota Convention,........... Trenton. 
Wesleyan Meth... Liverpool( Canada) Dist.Meeting. . Yarmouth. 
Saturday, June 11, (St. Barnabas’ Day.) 


HIOME NEWS. 


—The Russian Government is about to build a church 
in New York, where services will be conducted avcord- 
ing to the Greek form of worship. 

—A French Presbyterian ecngregation bas been 
organized in Chicago. 

—The American Home Missionary Society received 
last year $283,102, an increase ot £58,000 over the 
preceding year, 

_—The matter of benevolent contributions in the 
Unitarian churches is getting better systematized. Last 
year 170 churches contributed to their benevolent 
Boards, being 29 more than ever before. The result 1s 
an increase of $10,000 in the receipts. 


_—The whole amount contributed last year by Chris- 
tans of every name for the spread of ‘the Gospel of 
Peace among heathen nations is estimated at about 
5,000,000, while the war system of Christendom alone 
cost for the same time $2,000,000,000, or four hundred 
times as much, 

—Bishop Simpson is to sail for Europe in June, to 
preside at the meetings of the German and Swiss Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Episcopal Register is the name of « new Low 
Church paper to be started in Philadelphia in June. 


~The Episcopalians of Massachusetts are contem- 
plating a division of the diocese. The separated por- 
lon would include the four western counties of the 
yc; With perhaps the addition of the central county, 

orcester, 

—The death of Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin, is 
announced. He was the first missionary bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in the North West; and out of his 
orginal diocese there have been organized eight dioceses 
and four missionary parishes, Bishop KEMPER was 
cighty-one years old. 

—An address on religious affairs in Mexico was de- 
hivered in New York last Sunday by Major Brown, re- 
cently a resident of that country. It was stated that 
the labors Of Miss Ranxkrn, at Monterey, and the Rev. 

r. Rinky in the City of Mexico were at present highly 


successful. There are now 50 Protestant congregations 
1D the country, 


HOME CHURCHES. 


ye Presbyterian divisions, the healing of which, in 
Dee, just been consummated, are reviewed by the 
the ae an article containing figures which show 
“ — ed Increase of the Church since the time of 
School, In 1838, into the Old School and New 
ica. he membership before the division and at 
© close of last year, was as follows : 
1833, 1869, 


Ministers. Members. Ministers. Members. 


Old 
Southern Assembly, \ body 


eis these descendants of the chief original Presby- 
terian } — in this country, there are other Presby- 
merated, les, whose names we have previously enu- 
Of whey the membership of the most considerable 

Which is as follows : 
Ministers. Members. 


Cumbe 
Unitea Presbyterian... 1,500 130,000 
65.612 
Lresbyterian sees ee 8,487 


small tub filled with water, proceeded to wash all the 
feet of the brothers, each brother removing his shoes 
and stockings, and placing his feet in the pail of water. 
The celebrants, with their aprons, wipe dry the feet of 
the communicants, saluting each with a kiss after his 
feet are wiped. The female portion of the congrega- 
lion are waited upon by two sisters attired in white 
aprons, who go through the same forms on the opposite 
side of the house.” 


The Baptist Church managers seem much concerned 
at the disproportion between the numerical strength of 
their Church and its activity in Christian work. In a 
sermon, for instance, which he preached before the re- 
cent Southern Baptist Convention at Louisville, Dr. J, 
L. Burrows dwelt upon the vast region included in the 
Convention's operations, ‘A straight line from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Key West, Fla.,” he said, ** would 
measure thirteen hundred miles. A direct diagonal 
line from Elkton, Md., to Matamoras, Texas, would 
measure over sixteen hundred miles. The center of 
this territory is not far from Florence, Ala. The pop- 
ulation of this territory in 1860 numbered 12,312,877 ;” 
from which he estimated its present inhabitants at 
about 15,000,000, Within this region the Baptists have 
8,663 churches, with 4,789 ministers and 748,319 com- 
municant members; yet their contributions for the 
past year have been but $47,868, which is at the rate of 
*5 for each church, or less than 6 cents for each 
member.—From different quarters in the Northwest 
come revelations of a state of things pot so utterly 
discreditable as this, yet sufliciently lamentable. In 
Michigan, for example, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions publishes a statement that the en- 
tire number of churches contributing is 150, there be- 
ing 273 churches in the state, and that the amount 
given is but $4,414, which is about 23 cents per mem- 
ber, and is a decline of $509 from last year’s income. — 
In Wisconsin the Committee on Ministerial Education 
state that, whereas last year 23 out of 170 churches 
responded to their appeal, this year only 3 have done 
so, and that 20 young men are awaiting means to con- 
tinue their theological studies. 


The Evangelical Association has the following re- 
turns from the Conferences, just held, of Ohio, lowa, 


and Minnesota: 
lowa. Minnesota. 


Ohio. 
Minist ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 453 21 


: 
Sunday- Schools ee ¢ tre 
0000 sdb 1, 126 615 368 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, in the Conferences 
of Vermont and East Maine, returns the following sta- 
tistics : 


Ministers ee ee eer eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 83 
Members ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee 525 9, 


The New York Association of Universalists at its 
receyt meeting made the following returns: 


The English religious and missionary organizations 
have been holding their anniversary meetings, from the 
reports of which we compile the most important re- 
turns, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOR- 
KIGN PARTS, : 

The report of this society, which belongs to the 
Church of England, states that there are congregations 
under the pastoral care of upwards of 4,000 clergymen, 
of whom 481, besides a large number of catechists and 
teachers, stationed generally in the most destitute pla- 


The question of the union of these branches is, in a | 


| ces, are maintained wholly or in part by the society, as 


nonites, were the original Waldenses ;” that “the | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 
| 


are near'y 500 missionaries. 
were £106,454, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Made up indiscriminately of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, this society has issued since its first organiza- 
tion 59,398,671 copies. Its most important operations 
during the year have been as follows : 

Copies. 
Agents. distributed. Depots. 


The receipts for 1869 


adswascar . eee ee ee 21,000 
25,000 


The Society has also labored in Portugal, Norway, Tur- 
key, India, China, and Australia. Its receipts for the 
year amounted to £182,265, and the payments to £159,- 
024. The issues for the year were: from the depot at 
at home, 1,271.02 copies; from depots abroad, 914,- 
284; total, 2,186,186 copies. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Its operations during the year vere in France, Belyi- 
um, Holland, Switzerland, Russia, Sweden and Nor- 
yay, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Turkey, India, 
@hina, British North America, the West Indies, Aus- 
tqalia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Africa. Its new 
WBlications numbered 383, of which 131 were tracts. 

he number of copies circulated was 40,000,000 from 
the home depository, and 8,000,000 from foreign de- 
Pow, of which J,500,000 were disposed of in pain. 
die receipts for The year were £15,479. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

lis society, now sixty-seven years old, is composed 
of members from all evangelical denominations, and 
aims to stimulate Sunday-school teachers, at home and 
abroad, to greater exertions ; to improve the methods 
of instruction, to ascertain where schools are most 
wanted, and to promote their establishment; and to 
supply books and stationery at reduced prices. Its re- 
turns were : 


London. Country. 


— Total 
Gain. in 1870. 


—- « 


18,0. Gain. 1870. 


Auxiliaries...... 12 165 4 172 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This society has missions in every part of the world, 
and affiliated conferences in Ireland, France, Eastern 
British America, Canada, and Australia: and during the 
past year has projected missions in Vienna, Messina, 
Sicily, and Gibraltar. A comparison of its condition 
last year with that in 1813 was as follows: 


In 1813. In 1870. 
tine cuss 51 1,000 
Pupils in Schools,...... 189,000 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIRTY OF TIIR UNITED METHODIST 
FREE CHURCHES. 
An exhibition of the growth of this society since 
1862 is as follows: 


The statistics of Methodism throughout the world 
are collected in Dr. Jacony’s Jlistory of Methodism, 
just published in German, at Bremen. In the follow- 
ing tables, we have, in some instances (marked +) sub- 
stituted later returns than those given by the German 
author : 


Local 
AMERICA: Members, Ministers, Preachers. 
UNITED STATES: -—- 
Meth. Epise. Ch., South...... 4,753 
African M. Ch “ee ee 20,0 iit 1, "Or 
African M. KE. Zion Ch........ 1H 
Protestant Methodists ....... 72, 
Wesleyan Methodists. ........ Lo, 000 lt 
Evangelical Axa .... cece ta 
United Brethren............. 18, 
Sumdry small bodies ..... ULO® 200" 
Wes'eyan Cont. in Canada... 20" 
East britishAmer. Weal. Conf, liv 
Wrest INDIES: 
Wesleyan Methodists. ........ 435.502 
ANRGENTING REPUBLIC: 
Meth, Lpiscopal.... 151 7 
EUROPE: 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Wesleyan Methodists. ........ 367206 15) 9-9 
T'rimitive Methodists. ........ vis li, tao 
Meth. New Connexion........ luz 
United Meth. Free Ch........ 002 B12 445 
Hible Christiams. .............. 
Wesleyan Reformers. ......... AMD 
l’rimitive Wes. in Lreland ... 000 300 
» FRANCE: 
Wea, Meth. French.,, ee eee 2.158 17 
ditto, 3 37 
SPAIN: 
Ves), Methodists, ee 37 3 
WALES: ‘ 
Weal. Methodists. eee 700 4 él 
Meth. Epive Chureh......... 6006 
Weal, Methodists. ............ 53 
DENMARK, 
Meth. Episcopal..... 1,100 80 
ASIA: 
CHINA: 
Meth. Epiav. 1415 
Wesl. Methodists, ............ lot 4 
INIMA: 
Meth. CR... cece 548 at 
CRYLON: 
W eal, Methodists, 1,o80 
AFRICA: 
LINEMIA: 
Meth. Epiasc. Ch 5 ‘Ss 


COLON TES & MIsstons: 

Wesl. Methodists. ............ 22,22 | 
AUSTRALASIA: 

COLONTES & Missions: 


Wesl. Methodists. ............ 61,195 208 2 786 
Meth. New Connexion....... S329 


The number of pupils in Methodist Sunday-schools 
is enumerated by Dr. JACOEY as 3,654,215, which 
would be materially increased by allowance for recent 
gains in the American churches. The figures in the 
preceding tables which are followed by a * are net 
from official returns; those followed by a t+ are from 
late reports, and are used in preference to Dr. Jacony’s. 

The Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church, at 
its recent sixteenth annual conference, made the 
following returns of membership, modifying that part 
of Dr. Jacony’s statistics, the figures for other items 
not having reached us : 


Members. 
Districts, 1830. Gain. 


New-Zealand, 


29.011 


The Greco-Bulgarian Church quarrel—the fit fy! pha- 
ses of which the entire Eastern Othodox Christendom 
has attentively watched for months—uppears to have 
been settled at last in the interests and wishes of the 
Porte. As in the majority of Slavonic lands, so in 
Bulgaria also, the ecclesiastical atronage has always 
been in the hands of the Greeks. The Bulgarian 
Exarch was appointed by the Greek Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, and was directly subordinate and account- 
able to him in all matters of importance. The bishops 
and the inferior clergy were equally under the control 
of the Greek Patriarchate, which used its power to fur- 
ther its own ends. Several years ago a quasi-national 
reaction against the supremacy of the Greek Church 
set In in Bulgaria, which culminated in petitioning the 
Turkish Government that the Bulgarian Exarch and 
bishops should no longer be elected by the Central Sy- 
nod, presided over by the Greek Patriarch, but by the 
native clergy, and be responsible only to them ; also, 
that divine service should be conducted in the langu 
of the couutry, instead of in Greek. The Porte—whose 
traditional policy it is to lessen Greek intluence in the 
least—was all the more willing to grant this prayer as 
the Bulgarians asked that their Exarch should be con- 
firmed by the Sultan, instead of by the Patriarch. The 
ersistence with which the Greek Patriarch and the 

ventral Synod opposed the customary non possumus to 
the petition, increased the excitement of the Bulgarians, 
and by last summer the public feeling had become so 
strong that liberation from Greek Oppression was open- 
ly prayed for in the churebes, and, oddly enou h, the 
health of the Sultan, as the protector of an in epend- 
ent national religion. The Turkish Government so 
earnestly espoused the cause of a national church in 
Bulgaria that the Greek Patriarch found himself in a 
serious dilemma. Finally, by advice of Gen. IGNATIRFF, 
the Russian ambassador to the Porte, he appealed to St. 
Petersburg, and asked the convocation of a General 
Greek Orthodox Council on the subject. Russia 
has ever had in the Greek Patriarch at Constanti-. 
nople a zealous champion of her Oriental policy, 
and has always striven to concentrate the direction 


in his hands. It was, therefore, confidently ex- 
pected that this appeal would find open ears at 
St. Petersburg, and that an Orthodox Council, such as 
the Panslavists and the Slavophiles had lon desired, 
would be immediately assembled at Kiew. But these 
expectations were cruelly disappointed. At the sug- 
gestion of the Russian Government, the “Most Iloly 
Synod” refused the request of the Patriareh, and 
advised him in commonplace phraseology to try concil- 
iation, hinting at the same time at the possible eventu- 
ality of a general secession of the Bulgarian from the 
Oriental Church. The attempts of the Patriarch to 
induce the Synods of Belgrade, Athens, Bucharest, or 
Karlowitz, to consent to the convocation of a Council, 
proved and the 7'urquie, he official 
organ of the Porte, at last published the firman*we have 
already mentioned, nominating a Bulgarian Eexarch, 
who is to manage the affairs of his diocese independ- 
ently of the authority of the (Ecumenic Patriarch. 
This firman the Patriarch of Constantinople took it 
upon himself to reject, and the Turkish Government 
rejoins to his despatch in a note from the Grand Vizier, 
informing him, in effeet, that no such course will be 
permitted him. The Imperial Government, says the 
note, bas always abstained from interference with pure- 
ly spiritual matters, and will continue to do so; but 
the encroachmeats of the Patriarch have for ten years 
past occasioned a succession of disputes between him 
and the Bulgarian people, and these difticulties have 
assumed a distinctly political character, snch as the 
Turkish Government, from respect to the peace and 
prosperity of its subjects, can no longer tolerate. The 


Luist of the position taken by the Porte is that the Pa- 


triarch, hiving become a chronic and unendurable 
nuisance, must, so far as Bulgarian Turkey is concerned, 
be abolished. 


The Armenian difficulty has also made progress since 
we last described it (Cunistian Union, April 30, page 
277). At the time of that account the Armenian 
Catholics were in open revolt against Rome, having 
taken advantage of the Patriarch I1assoun's absence at 
the (ecumenical Council, to throw off his yoke, and re- 
claim the ccclesiastical privileges which he has been 
wresting from them during a long series of years. The 
Papal anathemas had been treated with contumely ; the 
cmissaries of the Jesuits and of the Inquisition bad 
been refused possession of the Armenian ecclesiastics 
whom they sought to arrest for their part of the move- 
ment; and the Turkish Government, with the approval 
of the European powers, had declared in favor of its 
subjects, the Armenians, ainst Rome.—Since our 
last writing the Grand Vizter has addressed a note to the 
Armenian Community, assuring them of protection, 
and announcing that an Imperial note is in preparation 
which will sanction their election of a Civil Council 
that shall possess privileges similar to those accorded 
to the Orthodox Council. The triumph of the Arme- 
nians, so far as the regaining of their usurped rights 
and independence is concerned, is therefore complete. — 
At Rome, likewise, they have had atriumph. The 
Armenian Myr. Cassanaian, Archbishop of Antioch, 
was confined in a Roman monastery for his sympath 
with the secession. On the 6th of May, however, it 
was discovered that he had made his eseape from his 
prison and, in company with the Archbishop of Diar- 
bekr, had gone by rail to Naples, whence he sailed for 
Constantinople to participate in the new schism. Not 
only had they escaped, but, before going, they signified 
their sense of their position by displacing the Pontifical 
arms from the Armenian residence and replacing them 
by the crescent and starof Turkey, supported by a 
French tri-color—the French Government having indi- 
cated to the Turkish its sympathy with the schism. 
This event, according to the Pall Mall Gazette * account 
of it, has made ‘‘many Reverences and Eminences 
gnasb their teeth with indignation ;” and these holy men 
have but one source of consolation —that “all prelates 
who leave Rome during the Council without the Pope's 
special permission are irremediably excommunicated, 
—A cable dispatch announces that the agent at Rome 
of the Ottoman Government demands from the Papal 
Court the restoration of their church property to the 
seceding Armenian monks. 


In the (kcumenical Council the question of Infalli- 
bility is the absorbing topic. The supporters of the 
dogma, it is said, are extremely active, and have called 
in all the absenteecs of their party to meet the yote, 
while outside of the Council they are assembling in 
large numbers, and exert a powerful pressure on the 
dissentients. By mail, on the other band, comes in- 
formation that during last month the bishops of the 
Opposition found themselves so strong that they took 
the bold step of sending a deputation to the Pope to 
request the withdrawal of the proposition. This was of 
course declined, but in so guarded a manner, and with 
such an immediate moderation of the tone of the Ul 
tramontane organs, a8 to indicate that the Opposition 
has gained greatly in strength and in weight. Their 
number is said to be not less than 150, haying been 
swelled by several Austrian and Hungarian other 
bishops who returned to Rome in response to telegrams 


from Cardinals Ravscuer and Scuwarzensure, 


of the affairs of the whole Eastern Orthodox Church . 
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June 4, 1870. 


It originated in the need of ap unsectarian Univer- 
hief features are just those in which the older 
re tardily imitating it. Itis absolutely unsec- 
, ular in its conetitution, and gives its honors 
ee een asking either the creed or the status of their 
er ‘ents. Unlike other Universities, it does not even pro- 
re teach; it merely examines how teacliing has been 
done. It does nothing but test and attest protiviency; but 
applies @ high test, and applies it thoroughly. Probably 
this University has done as much forthe higher education 
of the English people as any other institution. It has raised 
the standard of attainment in all the denominational col- 
leges, and 12 nearly all the medical schools, and has acted 
peveficially on the curriculum of the older Universities. 


_ At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society 4 fortnight or so ago, Earl RussELL, who 
presided, delivered aa address on national education. In 
the course of his remarks upon the Government Bill, he 
declared that he should test it by three things: convenient 
districts for schools, the imposition of no rate without repre- 
sentation, and upsectarian education. If it did not contain 
these provisions he should enter his protest against it; but 
he trusted that no such ** calamity” would happen. The 
Earl has evidently been studying the school system of this 
country; and by insisting thus strongly on the adoption of 
its leading feature by the English people, he pays our schoois 
no slight compliment. 


—The Commissioners of Primary Education in Ire- 
jand have just presented their report for the year, in which 
they recommend the maintenance of the national system, 
with the important and very curious exception, that in par- 
jshes where the population is all Roman Catholic or all 
Protestant, the denominational system shall be introduced. 


fulness-+ 


sity, and its ¢ 
Universities 


—President Wurtz, of Cornell University, offers to 
give to the University his entire Architectural Library, 
which is called the best of its kind in the country, on eon- 
dition that $2,500 be raised to pay for and place in the 
University half of the Hillhouse Mathematical Library. 
The two libraries are valued at $10,000. 


BOOKS. 


Lothair. By the Right Honorable B. Disrarii. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

The unparalleled eagerness with which this work 
was looked forward to will increase as the reader turns 
page after page, not a line of which is dull, passes from 
one brilliant effect to another, yet none strained or 
garish, and encounters incident upon incident, each 
of them novel and striking, while each is yet natural 
and in place. Indeed, the treatment of such themes 
by such a hand is not merely rare, but unprecedented. 
To consummate literary art is added a knowledge of 
the world and of certain especial phases of life which 
itis given to but few men ina generation to master. 
And the deft workman has used his wealth of materials 
with supreme skill. He has dispensed, except for the 
purpose of a framework, with anything like a plot—a 
complication, that is, of difficulties, dangers, and mis- 
apprehensions, laboriously ensnarled to the end that 
they may be ingeniously disentwined. Ile has rather 
addressed himself to the delinvation of certain moral 
and social motive powers, and he has exhibited the 
hidden springs and secret machinery that set the world’s 
affairs in motion with a clearness that could only be- 
long to one who has himself had a part in their con- 
struction. Added to this are a scries of what would be 
recognized as portraits, even if there had not been 
identified for us, such of them as have filled the largest 
places in English social attention. Of these we subjoin 
one: 

“The Oxford professor, who was the guest of the American 
colonel, Was quite a young man, of advanced opinions on all sub- 
jects, religious, social, and political. He was clever, extremely 
well-informed, so far as books can make a man knowing, but una- 
ble to profit even by his limited experience of life from a restless 
Vanity and overflowing conceit, which prevented him from ever 
observing or thinking of anything but himself. He was gifted 
with a great command of words, which took the ferm of endless 
exposition, varied by sarcasm and passages of ornate jargon. He 


Was the last person one would have expected to recognize in an 
Oxford professor ; but we live in times of transition.” 


Of the story we shall attempt to give no indication 
further than to say that its central point is the conflict 
maintained by Jesuitism and the Anglican Church to 
Win the adherence of a young English nobleman of 
immense wealth and distinguished social position. The 
episodes introduced and the variety of power displayed 
in their treatment are of endless diversity—Fenianism, 
Ultramontane diplomacy, the operations of the ‘‘ Red” 
Secret societies, GARIBALDI's advance upon Rome, the 
operations of the Propaganda in London and in Rome, 
wandering Americans, Sicily, Malta, the ““gean Islands, 
Palestine—all these woven into a brilliant web, every 
libre of genuine material, each of the exceedingly nu- 
merous dramatis persone possessed of remarkable and 
striking individuality, and the whole book as fresh and 
as fully up to the day as if each chapter bad been written 
for the morning’s newspaper or by such a sustained 
effort as produced Vathek. In fine, to one who pro- 


posed reading but a dozen novels, we should com- 
mend this as one. 


The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled from his Cor- 
Tr m 
Nichols & Nog his Daughter. Boston: 
. We have in this volume ‘an English book reprinted 
y American publishers without a word of intimation 
-~ it ls not of American production. The practice is 
oe a but it seems to us wanting both in 
. — and courtesy. Almost every one is interested 
aga — and would gladly add to the small exist- 
Thi om of knowledge of his life and character. 
pone would have been better if the author had 
“ ne acknowledged that he had few new facts to 
se § orward, and had come at once to the cream of 
p: material, the only part of the work that is new or 
interesting—the letters of GaLiLgo’s daughter, 
the fragments of his own letters and writings that 
are so characteristic and charming. The letters of his 
daughter, Sister Marra CxLxsrz,—shut up in a convent 
the age of twelye, and with the slight educa- 
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tion given to women in that time,—are very remark- 
able. Breathing a spirit of purest piety, of passionate 
devotion to her father, and filled with little womanly 
details, they are charming in their simplicity; and 
give a most vivid and touching picture of the life 
in a convent of poor Franciscan Nuns in the 16th 
century. In reading the fragments of GaLiLgo's own 
writings, we feel ourselves getting at the man himself, 
coming under the influence of his strong, enthusiastic, 
noble nature ; but the half-formed picture fades back 
into indistinctness when quotation ceases and descrip- 
tion begins. ‘The bitter despair, the sad enforced 
silence of his later years, is more forcibly told in this 
one sentence written to his faithful daughter—‘‘ My 
name is erased from the book of the living,”—than in 
pages of description. If the reader knows anything 
at all about GaLiLeo, and is not anxious for an exact 
list of his discoveries, or a detailed account of the in- 
fluence brought to bear to save him from the Inquisi- 
tion, our judgment is this: begin at the sixth chapter, 
skip judiciously, and it will be found a most fascinat- 
ing book, full of interest, and presenting a picture of 
love and confidence between father and daughter most 
rare and beautiful. In spite of separation, constant 
occupation, and ill health, their relation grew in ten- 
derness and deepened in character, until, when death 
took from him this tender and faithful soul, the old 
man’s heart seemed broken. 


The Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain 
and freland. By ApranamM Mutts, A. M. New 
York: Harper & Bro. 


In these two octavo volumes we have a new edition 
of a book originally published twenty years ago. It 
is much fuller than most popular works on English 
Literature. Beginning with the Celtic Ossian, it covers 
the ground to about the close of the last century. 
While the criticism which it contains is of fair quality, 
its great value seems to us to lie in the extent and ju- 
diciousness of its selections. The author's own re- 
marks seldom rise above the level of a somewhat ver- 
bose and commonplace repetition of the general ver- 
dict of critics. But he displays good judgment, if not 
brilliancy ; and in a work of this class it is the former 
quality which we have aright to demand. The select- 
ions seem to us admirably made; we judge that they 
form nearly two-thirds of the book. Our sense of the 
marvelcus richness and variety of the literature we 
inherit from England, is quickened and strengthened 
as we turn the pages. We think this book could be 
put to admirable use in being placed on the acccessible 
table or shelf among bright girls and boys who are ap- 
proaching maturity. If they have any natural taste or 
capacity for reading, we believe it will be most health- 
fully fed and stimulated, and educated as well, by be- 
ing turned loose here. Indeed, any person of literary 
taste or culture will find the book a pleasant com- 
panion. 

I. Wonders of the IIuman Body. From the French of 

A, Le 

If. Wonders of Italian Art. Louis 


Wonders of Architecture. From the French of 
M. Leresre. New York: 38. Scribner & Co. 1870. 


We hope that many of our readers are by this time 
familiar with something more than the titles of the II- 
lustrated Library of Wonders, u series of books which 
we have had occasion to commend as often as a new 
volume has appeared, and which, according to present 
prospects, we shall have to commend during an indefinite 
period to come. The three books whose titles we have 
just enumerated are such excellent treatises, each on 
its own particular subject, that we wish they, as well 
as their companion volumes, now some fifteen in num- 
ber, might be used as text books in schools—or, better 
still, that they could find their way into our Sunday 
school libraries to the exclusion of sundry novelettes 
whose presence there has, we are sure, never been ben- 
eficial to the juvenile character. How much better it 
would be for children to acquire a knowledge of andan 
interest in the wonders of nature, science and art, than 
to spend their Sunday afternoons in skipping the moral 
and religious parts of fictitious tales. Whether or no 
the children would abandon the wonders of fiction for 
those of science is a question which can only be settled 
by experiment. 

The Bazar Bookof Decorum. New York: Harper & 

Bro. 1870. 

There is always something laughable about books of 
etiquette, and we usually anticipate a fair amount of 
amusement while turning over their pages. In this 
respect we are disappointed in the Bazar Book. Its 
aim is higher than that of most books of its class, and 
if its precepts could be universally studied and adopted, 
‘‘ sweeter manners and purer laws” would surely follow. 
In writing a book like this it is well nigh impossible to 
avoid a certain indefinable combination of snobbish- 
ness, phariseeism and superciliousness ; but the author 
can always console himself with the reflection that the 
more a reader requires reformation in regard to the re- 
finements of life, the more certain that reader will be 
to denounce the book as supercilious, pharisaical and 
snobbish. 

The Woman of Business. A novel. By Marmion Sav- 

ace. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

This story has gained many friends during its publi- 
cation as a serial in Appleton's Journal. It is entirely 
unobjectionable in its morality, and although its views 
of human nature involve a rather large percentage of 


of life and character. The author has, however, taken 
an unpardonable liberty with the pocm entitled Smo- 


appears, done into a prose sermon, on page 153 of the. 


Perbaps the author felt justified in this bit of piracy 
by the fact that the poem in question is anonymous 


as well as old. 


treachery, it contains some good and true delineations M 
king Spiritualized, which was written, if we mistake | 
not, as long ago as the sixteenth century. This poem}. . _ — 


novel before us, and although even the sequence df |- 
ideas is closely followed, not a word of credit is given. |" 


Froude s His 
umes IX an 
1870, 


Two more volumes of Sceipyer’s Popular Edition of 
Frovupe’s Jlilistory of England, the [Xth and Xth. 
These commence with the murder of Darnuey, cover 
much of the tragic episode of Mary Srvarr, Jony 
Knox and the religious troubles in Scotland, Spanish 
complications, home insurrections and Catholic Con- 
spiracies, the Huguenot and Catholic embroilments in 
France; and close with an account of turbulent revolts, 
fights and insurrections among the Irish people under 
the enforcement of the Reformation, showing, at the 
last the low ebb to which the power of England had 
sunk in Ireland in the year 1573. 


of Eagland, Popular Edition. Vol- 
X. New York: C. Sormyes & Co. 


— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Roman & Co., San Francisco. (New York, MrIpDLETON 
& Co.—A Touwrist's Guide to the Yo Semite Valley. By 
J. M. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 292. 

T. ELLWoop ZeLL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 
No. XXXI._ Price 50 cents. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, New York.— The Drinking 
Fountain Stories, Imo. Pp. 192. Price $1. 
Tus AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHoo. UNION, Philadelphia and 
New York.—Daisy's Companions. By the author of 

Grandmamma's Nest. 1870. l6mo. Pp. 202. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, New York.—Vhe Bible in the Public 
Schools. Part Tl, 1870. Price 25 cents. 

A. D. F. RANpotrn, New York.—Adam to Moses. Fifty- 
two Bible Lessons. By the Rev. Cuas. A. STODDARD. 

D. ArrLeton & Co., New York.— The Caged Lion. A Novel. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, author of The Heir of Red- 
clife. 70. Bmo. Pp. 347. 

Henvietta Temple. By the Hon. Bens. DisRAELI. 1870. 
Sewed. Price 50 cents. 

C. Scx:Bner & Co., New York.—A History of Christian 
Doctrives. By G. SHepp, D.D. 1870, 2 
volumes 8yo. 

Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wittiiam G. T. 

SHeDD, D.D. 1870. S8vo. (8th Edition.) 

Mommsexn's History of Rome. Vol. U1. 1870, Pp. 

571. Price $2.00 per yol. 

Lae. By Sumner Marne. 1870. 8vo. 
p. 400. 

Elocution. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By 

Prof. J. H. Moluvaryg. 1870. Imo. Pp. 406. 

The Wonders of Architecture. (Illustrated Library of 

Wonders.) From the French of M. LEFEBRE. 1570. 

l2mo. Pp. 264. Price $1.50. 

The American System of Government. By Ezra C. Spa- 

MAN. 1270. Imo. Pp. 282. 

Lifting the Vel. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 200. 

Hurp & Hoveurox, New York.—The Nation. By E. Mut- 
FORD. 1870. Pp. 418. Price $3.50. 

Horace B. Boston.—Drirexn te Sea. By Mrs. Gro. 
Curr._es. i870. Pp. 332. Price $1.50. 

Rosverts Brotuers, Boston.— Antonia. A Novel. By Gro. 
by VIRGINIA VAUGHAN. 1870. 

*p. . 


We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications: 

The Standard— Wood's Household Magazine—The Silver 
Tongue—The Christian World—The American Missioxnery— 
New York. The Massachusetts Teacher—The Nursery—Wos- 
ton. The Overland Monthly—The Sunday-school HMelper— The 
American Observer—The Canada Health Journal—The Bean- 
gelical 


Educational. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


167 Madison Avenue, New ork. 


Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school. Freach the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars 


sent on request. MR, & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Publie and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 
BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK, 


Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Legislature of New York. 


This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every facility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 

A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


— 


Shejjicld Scientific School of Yale College. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers 
advanced Systematic Education in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 
and NATURAL SCLENCE, with French and German. 


Circulars sent, on application to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, 
Conn, 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Normal Music School of Six Weeks. 


(July 20th to Angnst 3ist), at Florida, Orange Co., N. Y., 
with the following corps of teachers : 

Dr. LOWELL MASON, Mr. GEO. J. WEBB, of Boston ; 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, the Pianist; Mr. CHESTER G. AL- 
LEN, and several others. For circulars apply to 

THEO. F. SEWARD, 
Principal, Orange, N. J. 


Meadville Theological School, 


Unitarian. Educates ministers—gives $160 a year to worthy bene- 
a on August 29th. Write A. A. LIVERMORE, 
ville, Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus 


i boardin Seminary in the State. Address 
JOSEPH KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


American School Institute.” 
Is a reliabl d practi — 
n ean ca ucation urea 

To aid those who want well qualified ‘Teachers ; 

To represent’Teachers who seek positions; 

‘o vell, rent, and exchange Schoo opert 

Fifteen years proved tt eflicient in securi THE 
THACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERM 
| Actuary, 14 Bond Bt., New York. 


ORN,A.M., 


359 
Publishers’ Department. 


To our Readers. 


The offer to present —_ new sabscriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL's * Household HKugraving of Washington” i3 so 
rema:kable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN Union, and 
such a picture as the Wasnimetos, for Three Dollars, eiiuer 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


THE ONLY OxE.—Remember that Tue Union 
is the only religious jowrnal for which Mr. BEECUER write s, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The * Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, trom the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
WwooD, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BgEcuER consents to be responsible. 


Agents Wantep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
HRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. ‘There are hundreds 

of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 

one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 

little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 

Weekly = in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
ee 


A Request.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THe CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MERITs of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best aad Cheapest Journal of 
tts Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 


CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame, universallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
erceuted in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The Publishers of THe CaRisTIAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneuw,—a Plate valued at 
TEN TnovusanD DOLLAkS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work atonee placed Mr. MAksHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—aneient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Kurope and America, the almost extravagant encomiums ot 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. lt was even selected 
fur exhibition at the Freneh Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satiafaetory 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘* engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, Will be wade, in various ways, the most attrae- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenicut for reading, bind- 
ing, und preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington "’ and bis 
** Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex. 
tracts trom which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work 
of his (Dore’s). 

“ Thursday, 28 October, ‘69. 

cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valuelI 
attach to the two marvellous works which youn have been so kind 
as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood befure your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, aud it would be a long 
tusk to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous, * * * 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, 5t. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ Nationa) 
Academy of Design,” 


‘Tam delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart's Washington, which is @ masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 

ression of the great original, and even the color is suggested 
very one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. LUNTING TON.’ 
From Rev. HENRY WARD GEECHER. 
BROOKLYN, March, 1870, 

“ Itisagrand work, It stands easily at the head of American 

Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
r. 
himself of ‘ Marshall's Waal ington’ 


hasan If about any oth rtrait of the Fuiher 
er 
need not concern himself about an) RD BEECHER.” 


of his Country. HENRY 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Blogra- 
pher of Washington. 

‘“ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 

celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 


to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and @ very 
exact representation of the original. JAKED SPARKS. 


From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 
“It is, beyond all questicn, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the nest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen. F. DARLEY.” 
From EDWARD EVERETT. 


‘ nificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wasb- 
ington. It soune superb hn Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
charactcristic merits of the matebless original, or the perfeetion 
of the mechanical exceution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by 


the side of the great Masters of his Art. 


The yearly subscription price of THe CuRIsTIaAN Unyton is 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
wcorld-renowned work of art. 
J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
3) Park Row, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. 1, No 


23. 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 4, 1870. 


CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservatwn or return of 


reected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


PosTaGE. 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's post-office. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION. 

RemiTTances should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks. 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money | 

in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 

losses by mail. All Postmasters are o to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for hié money, except in case of Renewals 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the ee, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

r will be forwarded until distinct 

order is received by the Publishers for ita discontinuance, and 

until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 

This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 

agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 

paper stopped short at the end of the time o y sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 

paid for will always be regarded. . 


All Subscribers will be presented witha of the anperb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall's Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE? 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give time to canvassing for this paper, will fiad it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 


DIsCONTINUANCES.—The 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


inside Pages, 30 centa per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space. Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 

Outside page and first advertia | Two montha, 20 per cent. discount. 
ing page, # cents per line, of Three montha, 4 per cent. discount. 
Agate space. Cuta, double rates. 


Mr. Henry Bartutett has charge of the Advertising De. 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


North & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, 
South West—C. F. VENT, 32 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The General Agents of Taz CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 

to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements, and to arrange 

with canvassing a_ents on the same terms as those given at the 

Pablication Office in New York. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 

The General Assembly of the now United Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, now in session 
at Philadelphia, has good occasion for surprise, and 
for thankfulness, at the harmony and tranquility 
which reigns in its meetings. Thus far the members 
have been cordial in their deliberations, and have 
been harmonious without seeming ostentatiously to 
strive for it. The causes which produced division 
having ceased to exist, or having been greatly mod- 
ified and ameliorated, the gentlemen assembled in 
Philadelphia seem to experience a real pleasure in 
union. The conflict between slavery and liberty, 
which produced everywhere an irremediable sore- 
ness, is ended, and there seems no reason why the 
Presbyterian Church in the South and Southwest 
should not come into connection with the great Na- 
tional Presbytertan Church. The smaller bodies of 
the Presbyterian denomination will sooner or later, 
doubtless, find it for their interest to join forces, and 
it is one.of the probable things in the near future 
that there will be one great Presbyterian body in the 
United States. The polity of all is so nearly identi- 
cal that no trouble will be likely to ensue on that 
score. The doctrinal differences might, in another age, 
have rendered union impossible. The fever of dog- 
matism isnot cured. But there are influences at work 
which will prevent it from ever again assuming such 
dangerous force. Dogma is a normal fact, and truth 
will always tend, in the hands of clear-headed men, 
to take on dogmatic forms. A dogmatic age re- 
quires that men should see little distinction between 
facts and a system of principles deduced from facts ; 
and should, therefore, assert for doctrines and phi- 
losophies all the authority which "belongs to the 
original elements of revelation. But the distinction 
between the human element and the divine, in reli- 
gion, and the possibility of holding the faith in 
unity, under various forms of philosophical state- 
ment, are so widely recognized that men can never 

again be shut up to such narrow bounds as before. 


kings, against all oppression. It mightily aided in 
developing that modern spirit of liberty, which now 
is pervading the world. It is itself intensely mo- 
narchical in its theology,and aristocratic in its polity. 
But, as in parallel cases in the state, both monarchism 
and aristocracy worked for the development of de- 
mocracy. 

Men believe to-day in the doctrine of God's abso- 
lute supremacy. But such an assertion of the divine 
sovereignty as, two hundred years ago, might have 
been made without protest, would to-day shock 
every one. Subjects now are believed to have rights 
which monarchs are bound to respect. The irre- 
sponsible will of absolute power is no longer con- 
sidered as legitimate. Sovereignty is bound by ob- 
igations commensurate with its prerogatives. It 
must itself be what it requires its subjects to be. 
Justice, truth, goodness, once established, become 
law which includes in reciprocal obligations the gov- 
erned and the governing. 

It was the secret operation of these feelings and 
principles upon the stern and hard features of the 
Calvinistic creed that developed New-Schoolism. 
It was, in fact, the application of rational democratic 
doctrine to a monarchical theology, that gave the 
New England divines their peculiar office as reform- 
ers of religion. 

New England men carried this philosophical ten- 
dency into the Presbyterian Church, and Old-School 
and New-School theology were born of a parentage 
which neither of them knew or suspected. 

Calvinism, as an iron key, had opened the door 
of the Roman prison, and emancipated man. But 
the freedom which it developed did not stop, but 
had a lifeof its own. Out of it has come a new phil- 
osophy of human rights, another theory of govern- 
ment, and a world-encompassing public sentiment, 
which must inevitably bring moral and religious 
doctrine to adjudication before a moral sense educa- 


vailed two hundred years ago. 

It is this gradual, unrecognized, but universal change 
in men’s ideas of government, its sphere, the rights of 
the governed, and the authority of the governor, 
that has made it impossible hereafter to give to dog- 
matic theology the same power it once had, and 
which makes it exceedingly improbable that there 
will ever exist inthe Presbyterian Church such fierce 
and fruitless controversies as once split it asunder. 

There is another influence, which, aeting upon it and 
upon all denominations, seems likely not only to unite 
churches within themselves, but to bring Christians 
of all names more closely into harmony, and even 
affinity. We mean the apparent tendency of mate- 
rial science to destroy the foundations of all religion. 
No one acquainted with the history of opinion will 
suppose that Darwinism has assumed its perfect 
form, or that Darwrn’s views as exaggerated by 
such followers as Hcxiey, and others, 
will stand. 

Yet no thoughtful man, who has followed up this 

line of scientific development, but must feel sure that 
there is to be a very great modification of men’s be- 
liefs as to the Divine Creative Method, and as tothe 
Origin of things. 
The first tendency of the new views is to create 
infidelity. More boldly than ever before do men 
now deny all supernatural phenomena, all reveal- 
ed religion, all former proofs of moral government 
and of the existence of God. 

It is true there has always been a section of men 
who held these grounds. But never befof'did the 
microscope, the alembic, and the prism, bear such 
relation to moral questions as to-day, and never be- 
fore was the scientific world, even against its own 
wishes, pushed reluctantly, with so strong a force, 
toward the great and dreadful abyss of unbelief. 

For ourselves we do not doubt that growing light 
and knowledge will plant religion on grounds high- 


er and more inexpugnable than ever before. We 
may have to pass through the Red Sea, to wander 
in a desert way, and before another Sinai &ceive our 
more perfect law,—but we shall come to a Promised 
Land at last. Under such an assault going on with- 
out, conducted with such weapons, and by such 
men, and from grounds so little explored by theolo- 
gians, it would be an insanity of folly for the 
Churches of Christ to fill up their time by disputes 
about formulas, and politics, and ceremonies. An- 
other flood is coming. There must be an Ark in 
which all believers can outride the deluge. Men 
will come thronging to it, each one with his house- 
hold stuff, but there will be room for nothing of 
all that. Only man, and the food fit for all, can 
be received. The gew-gaws, the luxuries, the toys, 
and puzzles, the elaborate trifles and fictitious sub- 


Another influence has been at work—not less pow- | stances of sects-at-ease, will be left to the descend- 


erful because latent and unsuspected—the influence 
of modern ideas of government. When the Calvin- 
istic system was framed, it was a war measure. But 
for such a complete system, so comprehensive, so 
sharp and incisive, so self-consistent, it is doubtful 
whether the Reformation would ever have made 
head, theologically, against the Old Church. It 
was & system for stern and earnest men. It was an 
armor fit for giants, 

But all religious systems, at length, are bound to 
xperience reflex influence from the very public 
site esta they create. The Calvinistic host 

ght against Rome, against arrogant 


ing storm. 

All Christians are soon to be summoned to con- 
tend for the life of Christianity. All religious men 
are summoned to build dykes to save religion from 
the inundation of an ocean of unbelief. 

A good Providence seems to be preparing the 
Churches for their great conflict. The Spirit of di- 
vision has spent itself. The Churches which have 
been sundered are either reunited, or are preparing 
for union. The feeling between sects is growing 
more kindly. Sympathy is stronger than Antipathy. 
All the signs show that a day of co-operation and 


moral unity is drawing near. As soon as hearts are 


ted on very different views from those which pre-| 


cordially united there will be no power in differences 
to harm the One Body of Christ, made up of many 
differing members. 


THE ARM OF FLESH. 

There are few modern thinkers who do not repu- 
diate, at least in words, the medieval folly of at- 
tempting to coerce the conscience. With the excep- 
tion of His Weakness, the Pope, who thinks that a 
human head of the Church can do anything which 
he is ecclesiastically minded to do, and with the ex- 
ception of those who receive his opinions as a law 
officially binding them to act without criticising, all 
Christians, both Catholics and Protestants, admit 
that persecution for opinion’s sake was a monstrous 
mistake. Moreover, the larger number of educated 
minds agree in believing that full toleration for all 
religions is absolutely essential to civil prosperity ; 
while the more advanced American theory is that 
the State should have no more connection with the 
Church than with any other voluntary association 
which exercises rights and privileges under its pro- 
tection. 

This last position, arrived at by only a portion 
of the Protestant Church after eighteen hundred 
years of wandering in a thorny wilderness of civil de- 
pendence and political abuse, conforms to that which 
Christ himself assumed. If there is any outline of 
policy more distinct than another on each of the 
four maps of our Lord’s life, as drawn by attestec| 
eye-witnesses, it is this general principle of moral 
means to moral ends, Religion was to rest.on con- 
science ; conscience on reason, guided by the Word 
of God. In no case did the Saviour employ com- 
pulsion for the purpose of establishing conformity 
to his teaching. His commission to the disciples was 
simply, Go, preach; and the authority which he 
gave them was an authority which recognized 
no power not purely spiritual. They were to 
persuade men to repent; to impart, by the touch of 
sympathy and the inspiration of hope and faith, 
such moral strength as they had received from him; 
but beyond this he gave them nothing. 

How widely the Church has departed from this 
primitive method it is hardly necessary to specify. 
Were we without the original instructions given to 
the apostles, and compelled to construct them by an 
inductive comparison of the acts professedly per- 
formed in pursuance of them, we should undoubted- 
ly conclude that Christ said, Go, beat my Crospel 
into men; smite them into conformity: bind them 
with cords of civil obligation; work out their sal- 
vation for them in your courts of justice. 

But although we have partly escaped from that 
bitter gall of persecution which poisoned ani pal- 
fied the life of the Church three centuries ago, al- 
though we not only object to burning Arians, and 
whipping infidels, and fighting Roman Catholics, 
but also to political disabilities and civil distinc- 
tions on account of belief, there is yet a current sus- 
picion that Christians are not doing their whole du- 
ty when they confine their efforts to convert the 
world to persuasion and example. We have not 
yet rid ourselves of that old leaven, the desire to 
rule the consciences of others. We are impatient of 
influence and prefer power. We would rather vote 
against the wicked and have them arrested and im- 
prisoned by the deputy sheriff than fight them per- 
sonally with no more carnal weapons than the shield 
of faith and the sword of the Spirit. If we can 
compel a general outward conformity, we are satis- 
fied that we live in a Christian country, and that we 
who govern it so religiously are growing in grace, 
and hastening the time when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

Moral influence, therefore, has been greatly de- 
cried because it does not and cannot instantly accom- 
plish a desired end regardless of the natural laws 
which govern it. Because, in spite of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, men have preferred to lie, steal, 
and swear, and legal restraints have been necessary 
to maintain citizens in their rights of person and 
property, it is inferred that moral suasion and godly 
example are inferior to legislation as supports to 
Christianity. Preaching is not half as good as a law 
against intemperance, and one policeman is worth a 
barrel of sermons—says the eager reformer. One 
might as well ridicule Prof. AGasstz because he 
cannot whip Jonn Morrissey. The one moveson 
a higher plane than the other; has another pur- 
pose; uses other means; and accomplishes, though 
more slowly, far grander results. The State simply 
undertakes to keep the peace, that men may be pro- 
tected in the possession of their rights. It uses com- 
pulsion for the mere purpose of preventing unjust 
private compulsion, which would be the disruption 
of society. Its organization, instruments, laws, and 
methods of administration are as directly adapted 
to this end, as Jonn MorrIissEy’s muscular develop- 
ment, and doubled fists, and “rules of the ring,” 
and dexterous * passes” are adapted (or rather were 
adapted before he changed his style of prize tight- 
ing) to the pounding of his antagonists. The State 
is the higher power, ordained of God to do the 
work of power, to restrain those who would com- 
mit oppression. 

But Christianity moves on the moral plane; aims 
at moral results and uses only moral means. It ap- 
peals to conscience and the Word of God, not tothe | 


civil statute-book. Martial law is fore; 


— 


gn to it: 


compulsion unconstitutional. It leaves every man 


free to render or refuse obedience, and accomplishes 
its victories by the full consent of the conquered 
It enforces its teaching not by physical disablement 
but by spiritual enablement. It lifts men higher b ’ 
teaching them to climb. y 

But so closely knit together are all the relations 
of human life that Church and State indirectly assist 
each other. Religion makes good citizens, and ex. 
ercises a restraint, through public opjnion, over had 
citizens ; while a fairly-enforced system of civil Jay 
prevents those all-engulting crimes by which mora) 
influence would be speedily drawn to ruin. And it 
is because of this indirect reciprocal help between 
Church and State that we are liable to mistake jp 
determining the responsibility of each. Because 
Christianity helped to make a man a good citizen, 
Puairp II. decreed that all citizens should be by 
law compelled to subscribe to Christianity, Boe. 
cause the punishment of civil crimes helped (hris. 
tianity, he decreed that religious dereliction should 
also be punished by the State. In the same spirit 
.the Pilgrims ordained that none but Church mem. 
bers should hold office, and attempted to prevent 
heresy by the same means by which they prevented 
theft. In thus offering to the Church the dirvet 
support of the civil power, they intended to pay it 
the highest homage, but they actually insulted it. 
They invoked the majesty of the law to sustain the 
majesty of Jesus; tendered to Christ means which 
he had expressly refused ; offered to’ do in their way 
that which he had expressly commanded them to 
do in hisway. He had said, Preach; they replied, 
We will also pass a law; he said, “Pnt up the 
sword ;” they answered, “ We will first smite thine 
enemies.” 

It seems as if that glorious vision of the bride 
leaning upon the arm of her beloved was too much 
for humancomprehension. Though the whole New 
Testament glows with the light of it, though the ex. 
perience of every true Christian proves that faith and 
hope and love have but one sure reliance—personal 
resting upon Him who is invisible—yet in this very 
age, when Christ’s teachings are more studied than 
ever, and the practical bearings of piety more than 
ever analyzed, we hear the cry, * We must put 
Christ in the Constitution, or Christianity wil! be 
disgraced!" We must re-enact the ten command. 
ments in our legislature! We must enforce bible 
reading by civil statute, or religion will be dishon- 
ored! We must compel men to observe the Sal) 
bath, or at least to make a show of will- worship, o¢ 
we shall lose our character as a Christian nation | 
As if God cared for his name written upon moul- 
dering parchmenfs rather than upon the ‘iving, 
growing hearts of men. Asif he would force the 
Bread of Life upon unwilling souls; or had ordain- 
ed a Sabbath during which men sheuld be mae to 
rest and worship under the hand of civil law! 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 


RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES. 


The assembling of great religious bodies ought to 
be to the churches, and to the region around them, 
like spring rains to vegetation. That several hun- 
dred ministers and laymen, who are not improperly 
supposed by common people to represent the piety 
of the denomination, should be gathered for weeks 
into a city or town without developing the religious 
feelings, without inciting men to the special work 
of the Gospel, is, to use the mildest term, a great 
misfortune. And yet, can it be said that great ec- 
clesiastical bodies leave behind them a spiritual 
blessing? Is the heart and is the imagination of 
men more fully possessed by the reality of invisible 
things? Is it not too often the case that the day of 
their departure is a blessing greater than all the 
days of their tarrying ? 

Many reasons conspire to prevent pentecostal et- 
fects from following the great ecclesiastical meet- 
ings. 

1. The business which occupies them is essentially 
secular, It is the government of the Churches, the 
settlement of policy, the management of great fiscal 
agencies, In short, it is only the management of § 
religious party. Things are not religious simply by 
wearing religious names any more than people are 
refined because they wear fine clothes. And all 
politics, secular and ecclesiastical, are alike morally 
depressing. 

2. Great assemblies furnish temptations greater 
than average oratorical human nature can bear, for 
making a display of one’s learning, acuteness, ¢l0- 
quence, or skill in debate. One is almost ashamed 
to go home without having made a speech. Relig- 
ion often produces excellent rhetoric, but the rhe- 
torical spirit never produces religion. 

3. When assemblies have the care of large prope™ 
ties, the direction of great institutions, it is scarcely 
possible but that strong ambitions make themselves 
felt, and with them come all the methods and de- 
vices of selfish management. There are jealousies, 
and suspicions, and secret plannings and counter 
plannings, until the influential members are whelm- 
ed with the most selfish and sordid of passions. No 
one familiar with the inside of ecclesiastical affairs 
but knows that they savor of anything but the sp 
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"4 It often happens that Assemblies are so en- ing miserably under a despotism, and dying glori-| natures and recognizes our relation to the Infinite|The painful expose of the true condition of the Tract 

cod and wearied with their own proceedings and | ously in attempting to overthrow it, and to estab-| Nature. Society has raised the query how other organizations 
-e littl t th d spirit left | lish freedo th would stand a similar test. After two lon and storm 
“fairs, that they have lit le 8 rength and sp m, ey will fight with such a spirit and! It is also quite true that God’s will never knows sessions, in which various modes of suicide were dis- 
a active and personal religious labor. so infuse it into their contemporaries and successors, | the shadow of turning. But He has “ eternally de- cussed, it was decided to appoint a committee to look 
jor into the matter and report at some future time. 


ustom to assign the pulpits of all 
he neighborhood to the ministers 
But, too often, the ministers only 
“Great Sermons;” and of all un- 
table preaching and afctive. Tt 
sermons” 1s the most brilliant and a ve. 
< telling no tales out of school to say that ministers 
often have & park of superior artillery, kept for 
sreat occasions, of a range and bore far exceeding 
shat usually employed. These parade sermons have 
nen got up at the expense of whatever the man 
new. They are usually wonderful sermons. They 
‘ecomne as well known to the sermon-hearing com- 
gunity as the names of ships of war, or of distin- 
‘ ished race horses. We have heard men, in the 
ee of their hearts, talking the matter over, 

«What did A. give—his Dew sermon *” 

“No; his ‘ Wild Boar of the Forest.’ ” 

«Js $. going to preach 

» Yes, in the morning.” 

« What has he got ?” 

« His biggest thing is the ‘Cherub.’ You ought 
+o hear that. It’s splendid. There’s another one 
about as good—it’s his Fishhook Sermon.” 

Thus one has his “ Abraham,” another his great 
« Judas” sermon, another is best on the * Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” while a fourth is never so fine as on 
the “Last Judgment.” Forty or fifty clergymen 
preaching great sermons in city churches for two or 
three Sundays are enough to create a whole year’s 
hacksliding. 

In spite of all these and other not dissimilar 
hindrances, we believe that large gatherings of 
ministers can be made to be spiritually profiting. 

But the development and experience of a true 
wligious feeling must be made a special end. It is 
well for those whose hearts are drawn to the spirit- 
yal life to come to an understanding, to act in sym- 
pathy and codperation, to check, by all proper 
means, the rising of secular feeling in the delibera- 
tions of the body; to provide for a larger infusion 
of doctrinal exercises; to secure side-meetings for 
the promotion of fellowship. 

Father Dickey, of the Synod of Indiana, after 
one synodical meeting, called around him several 
warm-hearted men to counsel how they might make 
the annual meeting of Synod a blessing to the 
churches that entertained them, and to the mem- 
lers of Synod. It was agreed that they would meet 
alittle before Synod for prayer and counsel; that 
they would unitedly, during all its sessions, seek to 
infuse into it the spirit of a revival, and that they 
would endeavor to awaken the church, and to leave 
it stronger and more zealous than before, This 
simple conference was followed by the most bene- 
licial results. Year after year the synodical meet- 
ings were accompanied and followed by the Spirit 
of God, and whereas the churches had once dreaded 
the meeting of Synod as deadening to religious life, 
they haye come to desire it as a sure token of good. 


It is the ¢ 
churches in t 
wach their 


A FREE FIGHT. 


It is not probable that there will ever be an Irish 
Republic. The utmost that can be expected in the 
way of Democracy for Ireland is that sometime be- 
fore the Millennium, perhaps in the year one of that 
happy period, it will be the Texas or the Arkansas 
of the United States of Great Britain. The geo- 
graphical and the social relations which subsist be- 
‘ween Great Britain and Ireland, considered in the 
‘ight of advancing civilization, do not indicate a 
‘eparation, but a union which will not depend upon 
the sword for its continuance. The real governing 
power of Great Britain—of which Brieut and Guap- 
“TONE are representatives—means to deal justly and 
generously with Ireland, Its cause and Ireland's 
“ause are one. JOHN Brieut is as good an Irishman 
how as he was an American in our war. If Ireland 
could feel that the England of to-day is neither re- 
‘ponsible for the wrongs of the past nor for all those 
of the present, and if she could keep quiet for a year 
or two, she would neither need nor desire to fight 
for absolute independence as the sole condition of 
liberty and prosperity. That mighty something 
Which we call “ the spirit of the age,” is, under God, 
Ireland's best friend. It has befriended her, as is 
shown in the disestablishment of the pseudo “ Irish 
Church,” and it will befriend her yet more in the 
a question if she will only give it a chance. 

er friends should tell her that peace, or even sub- 
iy is her best policy for the present—not rebel- 
a and war, Who preaches an uprising in Ireland 

‘er enemy, He may love her, but his love has 
made him mad. 
Fenianism in America, its latest ex- 
the ie atm from any point whatever, proves it 
tenes riminal of follies, It is held that revolu- 
Ph _ for its justification two conditions ; 
Rat, con on the part of the constituted govern- 
a reasonable hope that the revo- 
Where the first condition 
: vt pecially if the Oppression is cruel and has 
rne for generations, the second condition is 
sure to be met, for when patience has ceased 


almost 
t 
© bea virtue, and men have to choose between liv- 


that their triumph is simply a question of time. 
But it is otherwise »when other causes than the 
power of the constituted authority contribute largely 
to the degradation of the malcontents—when, for 
example, they are more the victims of ignorance, 
superstition, priesteraft, and poverty, than of a 
tyranny which wrongs them with deliberate pur- 
pose and unrelenting will. Neither of these two 
conditions is met in the case of Ireland—certainly 
not the prospect of success even in the remotest de- 
gree. And as there is no war whatever against 
Great Britain in Ireland, a movement of the Fenians 
against Canada cannot have for its purpose the di- 
version of troops from “the green island” to “the 
new dominion.” And even if Ireland were waging 
a desperate war for national independence, there is 
no probability that the British Government would 
weaken itself at home by sending reinforcements to 
the Canadians. Canada would not be worth keep- 
ing if its millions of stalwart sons could not defend 
their “ altars” and their “ fires’—to say nothing of 
“the green graves” of their “sires’—from such 
“Generals” as O’NerL, GLEAsoN, and SPEAR, and 
from such an army as they style, with the real 
Milesian contempt for facts, “soldiers of the Irish 
Republic.” 

Moreover, if Ireland were in « state of war, like 
Cuba for example, and the British government, like 
the unhappy Spaniards, could neither conquer peace 
by the force of arms nor the grandest achievements 
in the invention of victories, what would justify 
Irishmen, who had become citizens of the United 
States, inraiding upon the peaceful and innocent 
Canadians? Why should they be attacked and in- 
volved in all the horrors of war? They never op- 
pressed Ireland, and, asa rule, they do not belong 
to a class that favors oppression, They are mainly 
English, Scotch and Irish, whose immediate ances- 
tors or who themselves have chosen the new country 
in preference to the old. They are here in this 
Western world for peace and not for war—to forget 
the estrangements of the past, and to work together 
for a kinder and happier future. They are our 
neighbors, our natural allies, and likely, in the 
peaceful work of time, to become our fellow citi- 
zens; and there is no word severe enough in our 
common language to characterize the crime of mak- 
ing war upon them, breaking up the foundations 
of socicty, shedding human blood, and involving 
this Republic in a tragedy which is as horrible and 
grotesque as it is destitute of any reasonable pur- 
pose. If anybody should be hung, these “Generals” 
should swing for their crimes. They have squander- 
ed the hard-earned money of their country-women ; 
they have led thousands of their deluded followers 
far from their homes on an enterprise as foolish as it 
was criminal, and have left them hungry and pen- 
niless to get back as best they can; they have need- 
lessly sacrificed human life, and they have wantonly 
and grossly violated the laws of the government to 
which they owe allegiance, and sullied the honor of 
the country whose freedom they have abused. Did 
we not remember the ancient adage, which tells a 
great truth in a heathen way, that whom the Gods 
would destroy they first make mad, we would say 
that nothing but hanging the leaders would give 
their followers an idea of the nature of the thing 
which, with a folly that has no parallel, they have 
attempted to do, 

But if there can be anything more ridiculous and 
reprehensible than this stupendous burlesque, which 
could be deliberately planned by nobody but an Irish- 
man, and in which none but Irishmen could be ear- 
nest actors, it is the course of those American papers 
which have apologized for it, to conciliate the Irish 
element, or gloated over it as a gratification of their 
petty spite against the Canadians. It was a thing 
to be instantly and unsparingly condemned. And 
if the Government had dealt with the Fenian lead- 
ers as outlaws, it would have been better for the 
national honor and the cause of peace and order 


everywhere. 
Purosopny.—We naturally look to 


our moder Athenians for the most advanced infor- 
mation on religious subjects. Many of them spend 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. We are therefore disap- 
pointed, in reading a paper on Prayer presented by 
a Free Religionist to the Boston Radical Club, to 
find it mainly occupied with these two trite objec- 
tions, viz: 1. That the expression of our wants to 
an Omniscient Being is superfluous. 2. That a per- 
fect God cannot possibly be induced to change his 
intentions, 

Praying people, not bewildered by philosophy, 
are content to accept the results of problems which 
involve infinity without attempting to define their 
terms. Although men cannot give God informa- 
tion, and ought not to worship the Creator as if he 
needed anything, yet the human heart is impelled 
by its very nature to express its wants to an All-wise 
Friend. Nothing less can satisfy it. And obedi- 
ence to this need of ours is acceptable as a pledge 
of confidence. There is nothing superfluous in an 


act which at once answers the demand of our own 


creed” that prayer shall be one of the moral forces 
of His universe, and has given “fixed laws” by 
which it shall operate. He has made so perfect an 
adjustment of all laws, physical and moral, that He 
has no need to change one of them in the least in 
order to answer a single prayer. The trusting heart 
knows that he has left no longing unprovided for. 

Although we cannot see every link of the chain 
which binds bestowment to petition, although one 
end of it enters the impenetrable realm of Infinity, 
yet is our hold onthe Divine Will none the less 
certain. If our souls feel and respond to the heay- 
enly drawing, they will not have much need of 
metaphysics. 


A Sone or Lire.—Had whose 
subtle fancy never blossomed more sweetly than in 


the ode, 
“* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 


By all their country’s wishes bless'd !” 

heen with us on Monday last, and seen the long pro- 
cession of those who went to “ deck the hallowed 
mould” of fallen heroes, the evidence that honors 
due to the dead are not always left to “ fairy hands” 
and “forms unseen” would have waked his genius 
toa yet more exquisite bloom. We coveted the 
poet’s lyre while standing at the corner of Broome 
street as the marshaled veterans went by with their 
tattered flags, and wagons heaped with flowers, and 
white symbols of peace. Not to describe the scene; 
not to praise those whose fame is perennial; not to 
extol mere sentiment at the expense of more active 
patriotism; but for the sake of singing just one 
perfect song of thanksgiving. 

That, after long, heart-sickening strife; after up- 
roar and passion; after loss and grief; peace, and 
calm discugsion, and freer, healthier life should 
come, is an experience too blessed for common, 
prosaic utterance. Like the “shining of -the sun 
after rain,” while everyone may share its brightness, 
no uninspired lips can fitly praise it. 

But, after all, who has not a harp capable of 
sweeter music than ever reaches the outward ear? 
A noble life isa continual melody. A genuine, 
Christian character is a heroic poem. A _ nation 
worth the price which has been paid for ours would 
be a grand rehearsal of that anthem which shall 
only be perfectly rendered in the New Jerusalem. 

* Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound : 
they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy coun- 
tenance.” 


COVERING FOR THE NAKED.—When we called at- 
tention to General JoRDAN’s appeal for clothes to 
cover the women and children of the patriot Cu- 
bans, we suggested that a central depot should be 
established in New York, and that the officers and 
members of all the local societies, North and South, 
that labored for the soldiers in the recent war, 
should be called upon for assistance. Valuable lists 
could be had from the publications of the Chris- 
tian, Sanitary, and Freedmen’s Commissions. The 
need for clothing suitable to the climate is urgent, 
many families accustomed to affluence being now in 
the most pitiable destitution. Parcels, with the 
freight paid, will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
CARMEN M. pe Couas, 107 East Thirteenth street ; 
Mrs. JoRDAN, 131 West Forty-third street ; Mrs. M. 
Mayoraa, 169 Lexington avenue; and Mrs, G, C, 
BARRETT, 24 West Thirty-eight street. 

For the sake of our common humanity the entire 
religious press of the country should lay this case 
before their readers. 
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FROM BOSTON. 
ANNIVERSARY NOTES, 


And only a few. After all, these meetings are a Bos- 
ton notion; in New York they seem to grow yellow 
and die out, like beans in a sandy soil, but here they 
do flourish, as the last week proved. It is all nonsense 
to say, as some of our papers do, that Anniversaries 
are on the decline. ‘Ten, twenty years ago, when cler- 
gymen, and deacons, and superintendents, and their 
wives, came to Boston but once a year, they naturally 
chose Anniversary week; now they scatter their visits 
over the twelve months, and city and country are in a 
continued state of hand-shaking. Again, the meetings 
were fewer in number a few years ago; the “ Board,” 
the ‘‘ Tract,” and a half-dozen standards were all, and 
those meetings were crowded. Now the — are 
greatly multiplied, and while vastly more attend in the 
gate, special gatherings are not so crowded. 

he meetings last week averaged well. Of course, 
the regular organizations were about as usual; the 
‘* Board,” with Rev. Dr. AnpgRson as its white-tied 
figure-head, was eminently proper; the Tract Society 
(New York) had a beautiful meeting, but as for the 
Tract Society of Boston, it is in articulo mortis ; it has 
been in a decline for years, and dies of committees and 
bad management, and this is “‘drawing it mild.” It 
has accomplished a noble work in the a but the 
‘past’ is all there is left except something which, in 
the reports, has a plausible appearance of ‘‘ assets,” 
but which the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
showed to be more in appearance than in reality. In 
fact, when, as at this annual meeting, a really business- 
like and open report of the actual condition of things 
was made, the factitious and ex rated statements of 
revious years were seen to be glaringly erroneous. For 
nstance, stereotype-plates which had been reckoned in 


and ditto in other matters. The bountiful assets of 
went glimmering among the things that 
were, business men began to inquire whether the 
business affairs of a religious organization should not 
be conducted on business methods ; neither prayer nor 


| ve, and yet such is much of our religious ari 


previous assets at $73,000, were cut down to $13,000, | goes 


reaching nor the ‘‘cause” will make two and two 
thetic. | 


while the Society is dying, and at the rate at which its 
available property has been diminishing the last year, 
soon there will not be sufficient left to pay the funeral 
expenses. The verdict of the jury which shall sit upon 
its damp, unpleasant body will be, ‘‘ died of committees 
and bad management.” 

The Unitarians are not harmonious in their exercises. 
Three matters trouble them: the slaughter of the 
Monthly Journal and the Christian Examiner by the 
Executive Committee, and their donation of $5,000 to 
the Old and New, edited by E. E. Hace, a magazine 
which, Dr. Hgpex bluntly said, “turns to the members 
of this (Unitarian) Assaclation the face or pretence of a 
denominational journal, and to the general public pro- 
fesses to be a popular magazine ;” thus the denomira- 
tion has been deprived of its two old organs, and now 
has none. There is a good deal of feeling among the 
Unitarians in regard to-the Old and New. Mr. Fras 
is a fine man, a tes writer, a capital editor; but the 
nondescript, ambiguous attitude of his magazine is too 
much for him. It must either be or not be one thing 
or another, and now it is trying hard to be neither. 

Trouble two, was the woman-question, and this 
aroused a long discussion which seemed to result in 
nothing only to show what all knew before, that when- 
ever the ‘‘ cause” could be benefited by placing women 
in office, it would be done, and the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year was directed to place three 
or four women, ‘‘ ladies,” as the vote calls them, on the 
Executive Committee. 

Trouble three, was serious; some earnest, whole- 
hearted men like Hepwortu, of New York; Cottygr, 
of Chicago; and Mayo, of Cincinnati, wanted a 
“‘creed,”” some statement of belief, something that they 
could declare to the world as their ‘‘substance of doc- 
trine.” This raised a warm discussion which plainly 
showed that the differing wings of Unitarianism, the 
conservative and the icals, are not likely to har- 
monize very soon. Mr. Hepworru was in solid earnest, 
and announced his determination to press the matter 
until he had secured his end. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting was well attended, 
but Iam not aware that any new points were brought 
out. It is worthy of note that one of the best meet- 
ings of the week was that of the Woman's Board o 
Missions, otticered and managed wholly by women. It 
is a noble society, accomplishing great good, and lives 
well up to DickENs’ advice to the boys on our school- 
— ** When you have anything to do, do it, and don’t 
make a fuss about it.” That is, this society has been 
going on prosperously as a woman's organization, is ac- 
complishing great good, it does not seem to be op- 
pressed, —~ the horrid men don’t snub it, all of which 
shows that we do practically recognize woman's 
rights. 

I should not omit a reference to the Margarer Fur- 
LER meeting, for it was unique, and could not have 
been held anywhere else but in Boston. The fact is, 
we have in this eity, Cambridge, and Concord, the ma- 
terial for any peculiar gatherings; we may not ce 
with all their notions, and may, and do, feel that they 
oftentimes wofully wrong those who differ from them, 
and that they are the bigots rather than the liberals 
they claim to be ; but then, they have brains, and when 
their minds come in contact we are sure of ideas, and 
ideas are not so paw as to be set aside lightly. 

The Free Religionists had their annusl gathering 
where each speaker was a law unto himself and where 
every one seemed broken from his moorings and at 
sea in the fog without sail or rudder or compass. As 
usual ‘*‘ Ye Orthodox ” were the target of their arrows, 
but at last accounts the target remains in the same old 
place, and there is a large heap of broken arrows ‘‘ly- 
ing around loose.” 

} brief, the sessions of the week were satisfactory, 
the interest good, the attendance fair, and the great va- 
riety of meetings and the many Christian, benevolent, 
and humanitarian objects presented gave a cheering 
evidence that in this vicinity selfishness does not 
wholly abound, and that the love of many is not wax- 


ing cold. Quis. 
‘Boston, May 20, 1870. 


FROM MONTREAL. 


The Fenian raid has caused some excitement here 
but no alarm. The Government and people had full 
confidence in the soldiers, both volunteers and regulars, 
and believed that they were well able to — any 
number of Fenians who might cross the lines, and 
the result has proved that their confidence was not 
misplaced. 

In the first skirmish there was nota single man of 
the regular force ; they were all volunteers, and they 
bad no artillery, as the Fenian, reported. They were 
chiefly composed of the Border Guards and the Vic- 
toria Volunteer Rifles. In one hour the Fenians were 
confounded. They scattered and fled to the lines, ae 
behind them most of their rifles, &c., all of which fel 
into the hands of the volunteers. In the second attack 
at Huntington they did not stop to fight, but fled to the 
lines in great confusion, leaving a few wounded on the 
field ; altogether they had about half a dozen killed and 
twenty wounded. They have proved themselves to be 
greater cowards than we supposed them to be. From 
the noise and swagger that came from every quarter, 
the Canadians supposed that they intended easily to 
gobble them up, but never in the history of wars was 
there a more silly campaign or amore signal failure ; 
about two or three dozen Canadian lads would have 
been a force quite sufficiently strong to have driven 
them away. O'Ner might well say, when addressing 
them, that he was ashamed of them. 

Nothing has surprised good men here, both Ameri- 
cans and others, in reference to this unjust and shame- 
ful affair, than the part taken in it by Mr. Greenery and 
the New York Tribune / 

The celebrations on the 
turned into pre tions to meet the Fenian % 
happened fdrtunatel to begin on that day, for the sol- 

iers were all in iness, 
rs t dinner bas been given to the Hon. Jonn 
Youne on account of the man things he has 
done for the city and country. He has gota bill passed 
for the cutting of the Cog-na-wagga canal, which 
when finished will greatly facilitate trade between the 
east and west, and shorten the distance considerably. 

A Mr. Fraser, one of our wealthy merchants, has 
just left by his will $150,060 for a free library. 

Parliament has_closed mei the season, and many im- 

rtant bills have been passed. 

Rev, Jonn Arexanper, of the First Baptist 
Church, mas oF years’ pastorate has resigned, and 
to Brantford, Ontario. 

Father Curniquy bee returned to St. Ann’s in the 

for a time, unwe 
"Sir A. McDoxaup is slowly recovering from 
his late sickness. It was the result of overwork and. 


fatigue. 
Wel have beautiful spring weather. 


May 28, 1870. FRATER, 
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The Children. 


BRAHMA’S OPENING. 
BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD, 


The milliners have had their Spring ‘‘ openings,” and 
the mantua-makers theirs; and the merchants, too, 
have had theirs. But we have had an “opening” of 
our own, andI think have something to show for it 
prettier than green and gold taffeta, or scarlet satin, or 
white tulle trimmings, or French sprays of mossy 
buds, and glittering crystals. 

Two or three days before our opening, Gracie stood 
before her little book-case arranging her miniature 
library, and whistling as she worked. Her mother, 
who was suffering with a headache, said, ‘‘ Will Gra- 
cig please keep quiet while she works?’ And for 
three-quarters of a minute she was still—long enough 
to put in a tall, green-covered Arabian Nights beside a 


short, blue copy of Good Little Hearts, when the 
whistling began again. 
** Graciz forgets,’’ said Mrs. Marina. 


‘* Well, mother, the whistle won’t stay in me,” said 
Graciz. The truth was, her head was full of the 
‘‘ opening” which her father had told her was very 
soon to take place. 

‘‘ Five whole ones, five whole ones!” shouted Gra- 
ctz, rushing up to her mother’s room when the time 
had really come. ‘‘ You must come now, quick /— 
the tinniest, cunningest darlings! Snowball ‘fuflled’ 
all up when I looked at them, but I did see five whole 
ones !” 

‘‘What would they be if they were not whole ones ?” 
asked Foy, following ber mother to see the sight. 

‘‘ Just a head, with little black eyes, like it was this 
morning,” said Gracie. 

Not in a large, airy room, with plate-glass windows, 
but in a very plain pine store-box, was Brahma’s open- 
ing. ‘* Five whole ones,” sure enough! The most 
beautiful little chickens that ever a proud mother-hen 
‘* fuffied” over, too! Mr. Marie took them out, 
one by one, and put them on the soft sweet grass 
(where Gracie could hardly tel: them from the. big 
dandelions), until he converted the box into a house 
with latticed front, where Snowball could be at home 
with her little brood, without fear of a snap judgment 
from Madam Puss, whose keen eyes had already de- 


tected the new comers, and who had a nice taste for | 


savory morsels, without much regard to good morals, 

‘** They'll never know enough to go through the slats 
to their mother,” said Gracie, mournfully, as Snow- 
ball was safely secured within the bars, and the wee, 
toddling buff things were placed in front of them. 

‘* You see what very little chickens know,” replied 
her father; and Gracie laughed, wild with delight, as 
in response to Snowball’s curious chuckling call, first 
one and then another made their way through the nar- 
row wickets, and were all hidden out of sight under 
the broad wings trembling to shelter them. 

shall name ‘hat one ‘Jonquil,’” said Gracie— 
‘‘that one that run under last ; because it's just the 
color of the inside ruffle to the white jonquils little 
Aspry brought over to you yesterday, mother.” 

** Only without the vermillion edge,” said Mrs. Mar- 
LING, 

** And the vermillion edge is the beauty of the jon- 
quil ruffle,” said Foy. 

**T can’t help the edge ; I shall name it that, for it’s 
just what it made me think of.” 

‘**T never see a hen call her little brood to hide under 
her wings without thinking of the Jews,” said Mr. 
MARLING. 

** What makes you think of the Jews ?” said Gracir, 
laughing. 

Her father explained what he meant to his little girl, 
and that was the reason why Graciz chose for her 
verse to say to her teacher the next Sabbath afternoon, 
those touching words found in Matt. xxiii, 37: ** Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” 

is very sad,” said Gracig, ‘‘ that any will not 
come and be safe, when Christ culls them. But some 
do, mother.” 

** Yes, some, even among the Jews, are now running 
to Christ for shelter, and all who come he gladly re- 
ceives. No one ever comes to him with the plea, 

** Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing,” 
without feeling his great heart of love, and the sweet 
overshadowing of his blessed presence about them. 
‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe.’”’ 


— 


TROUTING. 

A Brooklyn boy sends us such a nice letter about 
catching trout that we print it in Tne Curistian Un- 
1oN. There's a great deal of fly-fishing done in the 
world, and fish are not the only fools that mistake 
feathers for fodder. If we would keep out of the fry- 
ing pan, we must look before we leap, and not leap at 
everything that looks well. Now, having the moral 
first, let’s have the story : 


“What are wet feet and muddy clothing, with an 
occasional drenching, to the glorious sense of free- 
dom which a city-bred boy feels when he into the 
broad, cool and delightful meadow, which with its 
anuring brook, the distant lowing of cattle, and the 
an fet songs of birds heard from the neighboring 

Oods, all combine to make up a scene and place which 


must fill the soul of any but astoic with a sense of the 


ty and peace. 
return to our trouting. In the a 


Well, to 


when we get ‘* up country” we must run all over grapd- 
father’s farm, to see if everything is as it was last sum- 
mer, and go to bed tired but bappy with the prospect 
of going out early in the morning to our old place of 
resort, the trout brook. We have brought from the 
city our fly-pole, and have our wallet well provided with 
flies and allkind of necessary tackle. We dream all 
night of trout, and wake up to find ita dull, foggy 
morning, and sprinkling. But we are not at alldisturb- 
ed by the rain, for we are provided with tall rubber 
boots, which, by the way, are an important auxiliary 
to brook fishing, as the meadows are on | always 
boggy and wet. We pack up our lunch and start off 
at five o'clock in the morning. We take our fly-poles and 
common long cane poles. We have hitched up grand- 
father’s old farm-horse in the old buggy, and intend to 
ride about five miles before we take to the meadows. 
Before we have ridden far, it clears off, and as the sun 
comes out we have before us a most beautiful sight. 
All the trees and bushes and the grass are laden with 
water, and it would be easy to imagine ourselves in an 
enchanted forest, where the trees were ornamented 
with diamonds, and into whose air had been diffused 
the rarest perfumes of the East. When we reach the 
desired spot we get out, tie the old horse, and give him 
a chance to nibble the green — and slinging on our 
trout basket, we take our poles and start for the mead- 
ows. When we get in sight of the brook the first thing 
that salutes our delighted eyes is two or three large trout 
jumping for the insects that hang over the meadow 
brooks. We take our fly-pole, and putting it together 
we select a fly similar to the ones we see the trout are 
jumping for, and as there are no bushes in the waf, 
and the brook is pretty wide, we stand back from the 
brook about twenty feet and carefully throw over, let- 
ting our fly touch the whirl made in the water by the 
trout as he just went down; and scarcely does our fly 
touch the surface of the water when it goes under with 
a jerk and we have struck a splendid tfellow. He 
darts like lightning up and down and gives our pole 
some pretty good bends; and we are fearful lest he 
manage to get under the bank, and if he does we know 
he is lost to us ; and we reel him as much as we dare, 
and then, creeping to the edge of the brook, we see him 
lying tired and breathless on the surface of the water ; 
and gently putting our net under him, we lift him out 
and rejoice in the possession of a trout weighing at 
least a pound anda half. This is above the average 
size of brook trout, but weare fishing in a place where 
the brook widens out into a deep, dark hole, some fif- 
teen feet wide, and we have many times before caught 
trout here that were the wonderment of the people 
who didn’t happen to know of our favorite place. We 
throw out again, and strike another but er smaller 
trout, which gives us, nevertheless, more trouble than 
the former one, as he is hooked only by a very small 
piece of his mouth, and we are afraid of his getting off 
of the hook, and consequently spend more time in his 
capture. But at last he lies epon the green bank gas 
ing and beautiful with his elegantly speckled sides turn- 
ed up, looking as if the finest art had been employed 
in his coloring. We get three or four more with the 
tly, and then, as the trout are getting shy, we lie down 
and eat our lunch ; and thep taking our other pole, we 
hook on a nice, large angle-worm, and throw in again, 
letting the worm sink down a few inches. We move 
the pole slightly for a minute, when we feel a sharp 
bite, and hook and lift out a three-quarter of a pound 
trout, who throws himself into the air and tries most 
strenuously to get off the hook, and finally succeeds. 
But it’s no use, old fellow ; you can't get back to your 
native element again, so you might as well stop making 
such a fuss. But we are afraid we shall tire your read- 
ers with a longer account. We pack our trout in our 
basket with the cool moss which is always to be found 
in the meadows, and which is excellent to keep the fish 
cool, and start for home, which we reach tired and 
hungry, but revelling in the anticipation of a trout din- 
ner. And we can assure your readers that we do not 
leave the cleaning of the trout to any bungling servant, 
but in less time than it would take to tell about it, we 
have them all ready for the griddle; and if they are 
properly cooked they will come on the table looking 
as nice as when taken from the water. 

Hloping that many who read this article may have 
the pleasure of trying their hand this summer, we say 
good bye, and good luck to all who do so. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


Toe Deatn or Lorgz.—When Lorez was surprised 
by the Brazilians he was mounted on a gray horse, and 
trotted along with two of his aides-de-camp, all the 
rest of the party goingon foot. This was the only 
time in which the Brazilians surprised the Dictator. 
The orderly of Colonel Tavargs, the Brazilian com- 
mander, as soon as he heaid that the gray horseman 
was Lopez, gave him a blow with a lance, which 
wounded Lorrz inthe abdumen. At the same time 
others fired at him and at his aides-de-camp, one of 
whom fell, having been wounded inthe head. This 
was Caminos, one of Lorgzs ministers. Although 
wounded again, Lorgz continued to ride at half gallop 
towards the woods near by. Just at the entrance of 
this wood lay a great swamp, wherein the President's 
horse began to sink. To avoid any delay in his flight 
Lovgz dismounted rapidly, took off his blouse, and 
disappeared among the trees. General Camara was 
then approaching, and was told by a major that 
Lopez was there. The general doubted it, but dis- 
mounted and penetrated into the wood, and found 
Lorgz crossing a stream and endeavoring to reach 
the opposite General Camara entered the 
stream, and when at a short distance from Lorgz said 
to him, ‘‘ Surrender, marshal ; I am the Brazilian com- 
mander.” As an answer Lopez fired a shot in the 
direction of Camara, and, as he reached the bank, fell 
on his knees exhausted. In half a minute more Cama- 
RA stood near him, and ordered a soldier of the Ninth 
Infantry to disarm Lopez. Lorgz did not quietly sur- 
render, but struggled with the soldier for some time. 
At the same moment a soldier of the cavalry came 
up, and seeing the hard struggle, fired at Lopgz, the ball 
entering his heart. The Dictator fell down, and in ten 


minutes more he was dead.—C; 
orrespondence of the 


A Movrrn Eric.—We have seldom met with funnier 
reling than some of the newspaper accounts of the 
recent terrible ‘ battles” on the Canadian frontier. We 
quote a few sentences from one description of the 
‘Battle of Trout River,” in which the Fenian 
losses were ‘‘one killed, one wounded, one missing,” 
while the Canadians received not a scratch: ‘* A rigid 
determination was observable on most of the men 
many of whom were not slow to give vent to their feel. 
ings of indignation against Great Britain. Some swore 
they would sooner die than return homeward. ... . 
On they marched, irregularly, to be sure, but with a 
=v and apparent desire for fight that plainly 
showed tothe observer that should their foe be en- 
countered an engagement must take place. . .. Sud- 
denly the Canadian forces hove in sight at a distance of 
about 800 yards. Their appearance was like an appari- 
tion, but the sight of the red coats roused the Paxlone. 
seemed to forget their position, and by a sup- 


ressed intimated their desire for the struggle.” 
veral volleys were now interchanged, and one Fenian 
fell. ‘‘ Previous to this Gen. Starr gave the order to 
retreat, but with remarkable daring and coolness the 
Fenians in the front defiantly answered him: ‘ Never! 
never! We will fight, and let us die rather than go 
back! Come on!’” Srarr having fled, the Fenians 
‘* rallied with desperation” and ‘‘fired indiscriminate- 
ly.” A second of their number fell, when ‘*‘ the Fen- 
ians, entirely out of order and desperate, and com- 
pletely demoralized, were about to make a wild charge, 
when, luckily, they wheeled around, and scattering, fled 
in different directions /” 


AMERICAN REVERENCE FoR Woman.—Much as I had 
read of the politeness and deference shown to women 
by al! classes of Americans, I had not by any means 
realized the self-sacrificing chivalry with which the 
American everywhere defers to womanhood. ... . 
Of course the freedom with which men and women 
mingle together in this country is a source of almost 
perpetual wonder to a stranger from Europe. Such a 
freedom would be impossible, but for the strength and 
reality of that chivalrous sentiment of deference to 
woman as woman which is found among American 
men as among the men of no other country of which 
I have any knowledge. I presume this sentiment will 
not survive theestablishment of perfect political equality 
between the sexes; and slight as this fact may seem, it 
is one of the only things which would make me at all 
regret what is called the enfranchisement of women. 
One cannot but see that the moment a woman in this 
country emerges from what tradition and prejudice re- 
gard as woman's sphere, she is subjected to just the 
same irreverent and vehement criticism with which a 
public man is assailed. Ido not know that this would 
do the woman any special harm, but I think American 
men can ill afford to lose a sentiment of reverence of 
any kind.—Justin McCarthy, in the Galary. 


Tea.—And in those varieties of pain of which we 
spoke anon, what apart of confidante has that poor 
teapot played every since the kindly plant was intro- 
duced among us! What myriads of women have 
cried over it, to be sure! What sick beds it has 
smoked by! What fevered lips have received refresh- 
ment from out of it! Nature meant very kindly by 
women when she made the tea-plant. ith a little 
thought what a series of pictures and groups the fancy 
may conjure up and assemble round the teapot and 
cup! Metissa and Sacnarissa are talking love secrets 
over it. Potty bas it and her lover's letters upon the 
table; his letters who was her lover yesterday, and 
when it was with pleasure, not despair, she wept over 
them. Mary comes tripping noiselessly into her 
mother’s bedroom, bearing a cup of the consoler to the 
widow who will take no other food. Rvrn is busy 
concocting it for her husband, who is coming home 
from the harvest field—one could fill a page with hints 
for such pictures; finalty, Mrs. SaHanpon and little 
Mary sit down and drink their tea together, while the 
Captain goes out and takes his pleasure. She cares for 
nothing else but that, when her husband is away.— 
Thackeray. 


Restrvt Booxs.—Books, like plants, are both annual 
and perennial. There are that perish, like the Medeira 
vine, in the very year that gave them birth; there are 
that, like the oak and elm, get not the full glory of 
their growth till many years have passed over them. 
The glory of Homer is his age. He is grand because 
he is antique. It is Rvrvs Cuoars, if we remember 
aright, who once said that he should die if it were not 
for the classics. Wearied with the strife of the office 
and the court-room, exhausted but sleepless, he thréw 
bimself into his easy-chair, and in ten minutes, inthe 
life which Homer opened to him, had forgotten his 
own. The modern romance is not thus restful. It 
carries us into a world too like ourown. But the song 
of Homer transports us into another world than ours, 
and gives to the wearied brain a rest more sweet and 
healthful than sleep itself. It is this appetite for rest 
which the ** Legends of the Round Table,” and the 
‘** Earthly Paradise,” and last, and best of all, the new 
translation of Homer [Bryant’s,] are written to 
satisfy.—J/arper’s Monthly. 


An Essay IN THE Vocative.—The description con- 
tained in the following would apply to a great many 
rayers: ** Dr. ——, ot Louisville, preached in Davip 
VaLk’s church on Sunday evening. The attendance 
was fair and the service was fine. After the singing 
of a few hymns the Doctor delivered a nice essay in 
the vocative asa prayer, and then took the text from 
which to preach,” etc. 


Svecestion To Universiry Corporations.—‘“‘ Mus. 
Doc.” being rather an awkward degree, ** Fiddle D. D.’ 
is recommended by the London Musical World as the 
proper thing for musicians, 


AprropriaTe To ** Tne Hovsenoip.”—* Don't beat 
your carpets,” says some kind-hearted person; “ try 
kindness and firmness, and it that doesn't keep them 
down, send for a policeman and have them taken up.” 


a portion of whose letter we print below, has such a good 
opioion of us that if it did not include the fraternity our 
modesty would hardly let us print it. With all due respect 
to his judgment, we think that he rates the English papers 
too low, even if he does not rate the American papers too 
high. In one respect, at least, some of our journals might 
imitate their coutemporarics of the same standing in Great 
Britain; namely, by abandoning the habit of answering au 
argument by calling its author a villain. Our friend says 
to us: 

‘* Having received a copy of THe Curist1an Union, I am 
glad of an opportunity to express the pleasure I feel in its 
perusal. Your papers are far more interesting than ours, 
more intellectual, progressive, and expansive. If I take up 
the Times, the Telegraph, the Pall Mall, or the Evho, I have 
the same news—only repeated through the filteration of the 
several minds of the editors. But I meet with an originality 
in your articles which is quite refreshing and helpful in the 
aspirations for the higher life, alas! too unfrequent here, for 
the majority are bowing too low. Instead of far reaching 
thought, striving after the life in God, men are grovelling 
after mammon—mind running on the selfish lines of 
thought and action of the many who are operated upon 
like children or sheep—driven or led by cunning cr double- 
minded leaders of fashion and social life, 

‘Sickening is it to behold the daily developments of hu- 
man vanity, pride, and self-grat. fication, the moving powers 
which govern English society. 

‘‘} send you, in the Pall Mall Gazette, a notice of a Hin- 
doo Reformer, BABoo Kesnvs CaUNDER SEN, who preached 
a few Sundays ago on ‘ God is Love.’ 


| 


** His ideas had an originality and force whieh many sym- 


pathizers wish for. He said instead of re 


enly Father as a Deity, living afar of ics the Hear. 
region of unbounded space, away from the seen Undefined 
life, He was a Father ever present with His chia os daily 
on earth, attending to their undivided Wants and oe here 
no less than filling created space with His oe 
governing the universe, though listening to the nee, and 
seraphim and cherubim, and the adoring host of a ise of 
tied—yet he also listened to the sigh, the breath; rhs 
tion, of the humblest child of earth.” 46 of devo. 


THOU SHALT KNOW HEREAFTER. 
BY E. N. M. 


The habitations of the earth, 
O God, are full of woe ; 

And all this cruelty and pain 
Thy heart of love doth know. 


Yet from the blighting force of i}! 
Thou dost restrain Thy Hand; 

The avenging angel stands afar, 
Awaiting Thy command. 


The wicked make a mock at Thee, 
Scorn and reject Thy Word: 
And hearts of hate with foul intent 
Would crucify their Lord. 


Thy saints are straightened all their days 
Compassed about with sin; % 

Fierce foes assail them from without 
And fiercer foes within. 


The whole earth travaileth in pain, 
Bound in her misery ; 

Awaiting with Thy saints the day 
When Thou wilt set her free. 


And oft Thy people are perplexed 
By this dark mystery, 

Satan doth seem to reign on earth 
And triumph over Thee. 


Thy ways we cannot understand— 
Thy love alone we know ; 
Assured hereafter clearer light 
On us Thou wilt bestow. 


Frignp_y Appreciation.—Among all the kind things 
which are sent to us we seldom receive any kinder and mor 
encouraging than the following letter: 


Dear Editors :--Uaving a little business transaction wi) 
the office of THE CHRISTIAN I thought 1 would 
you my hearty thanks for what you are doing, throug) tha: 
organ, to increase the joy, c.urage and hope, and to lightey 
home burdens, in one, among many pastors’ homes. | wa: 
led to take this paper about six months since, and the 
Plymouth Pulpit, by a svggestion made to me by a rouny 
brother minister. I resolved to economize my meats ix 
order to take it. I am glad I have done so, and my wile is 
equally glad. We have been taking the , but some- 
how we have long felt it to be too heavy. It seems t» be 
conducted on a strain, and wants the soul. It seems ofen 
to be in distress, and makes us feel so when we read it, but 
it is not very much read. It is too abetruct. It does pot 
make enough of the rekgion of every-day life, its duties, 
toils and cares. It does not make enough of thie religion uo! 
nature. It seems to be too much afraid tu publish what 
some would call childish things. I believe you are on the 
right track. You have the clue of religious journals 
My wife says Tae CoRIsTIAN UNION is the paper for we 
She is very much interested in Mrs. Bercnenr’s 
Talks, She said this morning she would like to see Me. 
BEECHER, to talk with her about some things on hous 
keeping which have not been touched on yet in the 
Talks. She, I consider, is a first-class housekeeper, 
Mrs. BEECHER'S suggestions are improving her and ole 
her more hopeful. So accept our thanks. We hai + 
pleasurable talk this morning at breakfast over your 5 
Paper of last week. We Jaughed about the little “ dace 
gling legs” and the “ punctuation point.” What wonce: 
ful things come from small beginnings! 

Truly yours, 


Pastor. 


“Free,” set Payment Reqvestep.—A ministerial 
subscriber, writing to us on the subject of free seats, 
marks as follows: 


There is usually one thing in free churehes more odin 
to men’s eyes than the sight of a rented pew—the contri!" 
tion box. Itis passed at each service, and generally © 
garded as a sure index of a man’s purse. You have bees 
offered a free seat, now you are respectfully invited to de- 
cline the gift and pay for your sitting. Now, howls this 
any more free than the other plan? In one case you 
asked to hire fora year, and in the other during 4 site” 
service. The manner of request may be different, butt » 
substantially the same. As long as we require movey !! 
the Gospel’s support, a really free church is an jm possi bil: 
ity, or, at most, it is only transferring the groans of 0" 
siders to the already overburdened shoulders of the mele 
bers. 

The difficulties which usually arise from pew renting Wey 
be obviated by a few simple regulations. First, either let @ 
certain portion of the house be reserved for the poor - 
strangers, or, what is better, let it be understood that after 
such atime before the service the seats are open to all. 
This not only gives us the chief advantage of a free ehured, 
but hastens regular goers to be prompt in attendance. 5° 
ond, have plenty of good sextons. They frequently ae 
complish more than a prayer-meeting. They do those small 
favors which tell so effectually upon strangers, and by which 
they judge our willingness to help them in the greater 
work of their soul’s salvation. Third, make ita rule that 
no stranger shall be driven out of a pew by its regular own 
er. Such an actis never done without a stain upon the 
cause. Better sometimes suffer the inconvenience of an- 
other’s mistake than degrade both yourcelf and religion © 
the eyes of the world. 

Thus managed, we believe pew renting will prove 4 bless: 
ing; and churches be no lounger either cripples 


Cuvrcn Mvstc.—In these days when our ears 
greeted, as we enter the church, with a rehash of “e 
opera, the question, what should be “Church music’ m4? 
be pertinent. In many of our churches a “* quartette oe 
performs on the Sabbath in much the same way cog s 
perform on week days in the concert room apd at music halls 


The books used are mostly arrangements from operas, 6° 


une 
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t although the hyma in itself may be appropriate for the 
ahah and holy things, the music is a distraction. 
ee choir to lead the congregation may be necessary, but to 
‘se God through the voices of three or four singers, whose 
ly object iD going tochurch may be to earn their salary, 
ae to us absurd. The singing should come from the con- 
panes led by a good organist anda chorus choir. This 
opinion is gaining ground, as may be proved in the increased 
mber of societies that are introducing “ congregational 
= ing.’ Prof. TOURJEE has led many to believe that it is 
ae proper way to “‘ praise God in his holy temple,” 
and his essay on “* Church Music” will do more real lasting 
than his labors at the *‘ Peace Jubilee.” Your paper 
s into many churehes throughout the land, and I send 
this hoping it may awaken an interest in a congregational 
singing.” There will be no difficulty in introducing it in 
society, with a good leader and organist; rehearsals 
oa be necessary, but once awaken an interest in the sub- 
ject and the people will attend and will learn the tunes, and 
after a society has once had good congregational singing 
they will be loth to exchange it for any operatic perform- 
ance of a small and very artistic choir. Another very im- 
portant thing is, that it is cheaper. The salaries paid hired 
singers will be much better invested in clothing the poor 
and feeding the sick and destitute in ourcommunities. At 
any rate let a trial be made, and that will test these state- 
me.ts. Semi-ToNne. 


que 


Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


-- 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
PUTTING CLOTHES TO SOAK. 


“A Young Housekeeper” is a little troubled at our 
mode of “ putting clothes to soak” over night, preparatory 
to washing on Monday. She thinks it would take two or 
three hours to do it, and asks, ‘* How is a young housekeeper 
to do this who lives in the country, where the modern im- 
provements of stationary tubs, hot water and cold, are not 
found, except in the most stylish houses, where the water 
must be pumped or drawn by hand, and carried to the tubs 
by one who has all the work to do for husband and family, 
and perhaps keep boarders beside? To bring the water, 
soap the wristbands, collars and bindings, as they are put 
into the tubs, would occupy two or three hours of the Sab- 
bath, for we infer that you mean to put the clothes to soak 
on Sunday.” Yes; Sunday morning or evening, as is most 
convenient. We think it—like getting breakfast, washing 
dishes, making beds on Suuday—one of the necessary items 
of household labor. True, some prefer to do this Saturday 
evening; but then only a part of the clothes will be coliect- 
ed, and too long soaking yellows them. Some people also 
soak them a balf hour or so on Monday morning, but in our 
judgment very little is gained by it. We would, however, 
by no means advocate the mode we have advised if two or 
three hours of the Sabbath, or of any day in the week, must 
be given toit. Twenty minutes, orif a large wash, a half 
an hour, is ample time. This young housekeeper imagines 
that we must be giving theoretical advice, and not such as 
can be successfully carried invo practical life. But in this, 
as im all that we have offered, we speak only of “ what we 
know, and testify of that which we have seen’ and donc. 
Ten years at the West, at a time when all our modern im- 
provements were unknown, and so situated that the work 
for the husband and little ones, with several boarders, was 
done with one pair of hands; where the water was all to be 
drawn, not pumped, with now and then a shake to fill up 
the measure of the week’s work (and fever and ague at the 


"West in those days was & genuine article), compelled us to 


economize time, if not labor. We never found two or three 
hours to spend in putting clothes to soak; but when the 
day’s work was finished Saturday evening, and the 
babies asleep, the water was drawn, tubs filled and cov- 
ered to keep the water free from dust, and, except the bed- 
ding and garments to be changed Sabbath morning, all the 
dirty clothes that had accumulated through the week were 
surted and laid in piles on the table in the wash-shed, cover- 
ed over with the clothes basket, ready to be soaped and put 
into the water the next day. Such lessons, taught by the 
best schoolmaster in the world—necessity—are often of far 
more value than any we can adopt in later life and under 
more easy circumstances. Of course, no man whose labor 
ends with the close of the day, who deserves the honored 
lame of husband (/ouse-bond), would need to be asked to put 
his strong arm to the work, so far as to draw the water and 
fill the tubs in the twilight of Saturday evening after tea, 
while the wife, whose day’s work is not ended till bed-time, 
‘8 putting the little folks to bed or getting things in readi- 
hess for the morrow’s breakfast. But often the nature of 
the husband's employment of necessity deprives him of the 
pleasure of assisting his wife. Then, there is no other way, 
if she is without servants, but for her to prove ‘‘ woman’s 
equality with man” by doing it herself. After all, there are 
mi. _ things than drawing the good cool water from 
we 
Now, with water already in the tubs, clothes sorted in 
Separate parcels, a plenty of soap dissolved, or a barrel of 
oa =" soap ready for use, does not our “young house- 
me think the clothes could be soaped and put into the 
re 1 less than a half an hour? Does she not think that 
ms oo have plenty of time after breakfast, before dressing 
to perform this, as it seems to us, necessary 
onal The answer to these questions depends on two 
ca gs: Are you an early riser? Have you such system 
ut all your labors as to secure a timeas well as a place for 
everything ? 
Bh. 18 one other point that may as well receive a mo- 
~: 8 attention while we are on this subject. 
lin ~i in the habit of changing bed-linen Saturday, to 
omualiin t may seem like extra labor Sunday morning, in 
nce with their ideas of a strict observance of the Sab- 
think this wise. It certainly does not meet 
think it ‘ cleanliness that is next to godliness.”” We 
ell Should be a matter of principle to have everything 
“a i. Sweet and clean Sabbath morning as possible. All 
right from “4 are puton fresh, table-clothsand napkins come 
Aap © drawer, and if these are all brought out spot- 
ahaa ae purity in honor of the Lord’s day, why should 
ite sites also shine out in the whitest of linen? We think 
a and appropriate way of beginning our Sabbath. 
» “fe grateful for all such questionsand criticisms. They 


Certain] 
more end a g° ip and will, we trust, inspire us to do 


RECEIPTS. 


SranisHh CreamM.—Dissolve three quarters of an 
ounce Cox’s Gelatin in one half pint of water; take one 
pint milk, one pint cream, the well-beaten yolks of five 
eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir all well together. 


agreeable. Put into a farina kettle, and boil till it just begins 
toturn. If done too much it will be watery, or “* wheyey,”’ 
which spoils it. When thickened, hke a smooth, rich 
cream, stir in the dissolved Gelatin, pour into moulds, and 
set in the refrigerator or a very cool place to harden. Beat 
up the whites left and pour itover the top of the cream after 
you have removed it from the mould, to the glass dish; for 
the table. 

The New Dominion Monthly says, “ Take the whites left 
fromSpanish cream to make 

Nice LITTLE CAKESs.—As follows: Whites of six eggs, 
three and a half cups of flour, two cups sugar, one small 
cup butter, one cup milk, one teaspoonful soda, and two 
of cream tartar. Flavor to taste. If you use JEWELL’s 
Prepared Flour omit soda and cream tartar.” 

Veat Piz.—Take the neck of veal, joint it as small 
as you can, and stew, adding just enough boiling water to 
prevent it from burning. Season with pepper, salt, and if 
liked, a very little onion cut up fine, and a little parsley or 
summer savory. Make a crust of two potatoes boiled and 
mashed smooth and free from lumps, two tablespoonfuls suet 
chopped very fine, a little salt; stir it together with ice cold 
water. Flour the board, roll out, and scatter over it thin 
shavings of hard butter right from the ice; shake over some 
flour; lap it together, and roll out again. Then put on more 
butter, using, in all, four great spoonfuls, not heaped. This 
done, sprinkle again with flour, roll it up and put on the ice 
till the veal is done, which should not cook over three-quar- 
ters of an hour. When tender, pick the meat from most of 
the bones, leaving a few smallones to give shape to the pie; 
roll the meat in well-beaten eggs; three will suffice to wet it; 
then roll itin flour; cover the pie-dish with part of the 
paste, rolled about a quarter of an inch thick. Cut a strip of 
crust to place around the edge of the dish, and lay the meat 
in neatly, cutting in a few bits of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
will do, and pour over the meat the water in which it was 
cooked, which should have boiled down, so as to leave only 
enough to make the pie juicy. Now roll out the rest of the 
paste for the upper crust, about three quarters of an inch 
thick, cover the pie, cut a slit in the top and bake. Be 
careful not to scorch the crust. 


Agricultural. 


WORK FOR JUNE, 


June is a hard working month for all farmers and 
planters, North and South. Even ifall preliminary work 
has been well and thoroughly done and the crops well 
started, there remains plenty to do in mellowing and stirring 
the soil between the rows of standing crops to keep all 
hands busy until the grass is ready tocut. Settled warm 
weather has already begun in the Southern and Middle 
States, and all over the North it is soon to be expected. 
Every farmer's interest centres in his grass crop during this 
month, and the music of scythes and mowing machines will 
be heard in many a meadow in early daylight, before many 
days have passed. If the hay is light, say two tons to the 
acre, one day’s sunning under a clear sky will cure it. In 
settled fair weather it may be cut late in the afternoon and 
evening and suffered to he until noon the next day, then 
raked into light windrows, shaken up with a fork at inter- 
vals of an hour until about 4 o’clock, when it will be ready 
forthe barn. If the crop is heavy it must be turned and 
shaken with a teddér, or by hand, until it is perfectly dry 
and light. It is difficult to give definite weather rules when 
every man has his own ideas about meteorology, but one of 
our oldest weather prophets says that a light soutberly 
wind lasting for a day or two during clear weather is a 
sure precursor of rainy or showery weather. Beware, there- 
fore, of leaving your hay spread in windrows when the sun 
goes down under such conditions. . 

Kill weeds if possible when they cre in the seed-leaf state, 
keep the ground mellow, hoeing and weeding when the 
ground is dry, for stirring wet soilis not only a waste of 
time, but is actually injurious. Honest, hard work in June 
will have more effect on the crops than during any other 
month. 

Finish planting corn and sorghum and sow both in drills 
for fodder. Plant white beans and pumpkins where corn 
has failed. Beets and mangel-wurzel may be sown early on 
well worked soil. Rutabagas, millet, buckwheat for green 
manure, and rye and cats to be cut for hay may be sown 
before the weather is too dry, probably before the middle of 
the month. Cabbage plants, if wanted for the fall markets, 
should be set out before the end of the mouth. 

Animals should be slowly accustomed to eating clover. If 
turned at once into a clover-field, after their winter-dict, 
they are apt to become “‘hoven,” and death may follow. 
Give grain daily to working-cattle, and let them have a lopg 
rest at noon during hot weather. See that stock in pasture 
have salt, and that their supply of water is abundant. If 
manure is scarce, put cattle in the yard at night. The sheep 
will be ready for shearing during this month, and shelter 
must be provided for them after they are deprived of their 


some similar fluid when ticks are found upon them. 

June is the best butter month, and cows m-st have good 
food and plenty of it to secure the best quality. Do not 
overstock the pastures, for they will fail early if eaten too 


close now. 
PROPAGATING IANK, 


We find in Moore's Rural New Yorker a description 
of an unpatented device for the propagation of plants of all 
sorts. A water-tight box 12 inches deep, 15 inches wide and 
10 feet long is made from zinc, galvanized iron, or other 
material. A partition four inches high runs lengthwise 
through this box dividing its lower portion into two com- 
partments, which are connected by leaden pipes with an up- 
right boiler, and a hole is cut through the partition at the 
end farthest from the boiler so as to allow a circulation of 
hot water. One pipe must enter the boiler near the top 
and the other near the bottom. As soon as the water in the 
boiler becomes hot a current is created through one com- 
partment, and returning through the other. A tightly fitting 
board rests on the top of the partition, and upon cleats pro- 
vided for the purpose, and upon this is spread four inches of 
river sand in which cuttings are grown in the usual way, or 
in which pots eontaining plants are set. The heat is gen- 
erated by a kerosene lamp under the boiler. An apparatus 
of the given dimensions with a pine box, cost only $15, and 


| the lamp consumed about a quart of oil in 24 hours, thus 


Flavor with vanilla, lemon or orange, or any flavor most 


warm coats. Lambs must be dipped into tobacco-water or’ 


ships, which will have twenty-five feet to float in at the 


‘Southern coal trade is now attracting great attention from 


furnishing heat for a surface of 124 square fect at a cost of 
about 10 cents a day for fuel. The boiler must not be so 
large that the flame of an ordinary lamp will be unable to 
heat the water readily; and it is only necessary to see that 
the surface of the water in the boiler does not fall below the 
mouth of the upper pipe. As the evaporation is very slow, 
this involves but little trouble. In using this apparatus 
any required degree of heat may be maintained by raising or 
lowering the wick. The lamp should be filled twice a day 
and the wick trimmed as often. The dimensions may be 
changed to suit circumstances, and we can see no reason 
why a box small enough to stand in a window, with a dimin- 
utive boiler attached, should not work as well as the large 
apparatus just described. 


—Tue Vatve or Bongs for manure is well under- 
stood, but the difficulty of grinding or dissolving them is. 
so great that most farmers do not consider it worth their 
while to go to great expense or trouble in procuring them. 
Mr. C. T. ALvorp, of Wilmington, Vt., has found that 
bones broken toa moderate degree of fineness are readily 
eaten by bens, whose digestive organs at once assume the 
duties of bone mills, and the pounded bones are duly 
dropped upon a bed of dry earth which forms the bottom of 
the hen house. Thus a most valuable domestic guano is 
produced, the enriching properties of which rival those of 
the imported article. Moreover the bone dict is capital food 
for the hens, especially in winter, and an increased supply 
of eggs proved in Mr. ALVORD's case an additional induce- 
ment to use the “ hen-mill.”’ 


— Mitxine Tupes are attracting some attention 
among dairymen just now, but they are nota new inven- 
tion. Itis said that they were first used in Mexico, after- 
ward in England, and during the last half dozen years to 
some extent in this country. Somebody suggests the use 
of silver tubes with faucets which the cow can ‘‘ wear” at 
all times. Dairymen who have used the tubes recommend 
them, but warn against wholly abandoning the old style of 
milking. When the cow is suffering from sore or cracked 
teats the tubes may be used with great advantage until the 
difficulty is removed, and we find them highly praised in 
many of our exchanges, but always with some qualification 
or caution. We conclude that they may be used, but are 
quite certain to be abused. 


—Youne Corn sometimes suffers during a drought, 
and its silk and tassel become dry and dead. When tho 
weather changes the silk revives but the tassel does not re- 
cover, and the silk lacking its necessary supply of pollen, is 
unable to fill the office for which it was designed. Now if 
every fifteenth row, each way, had been replanted about 
three weeks after the general planting, why should not the 
replanted rows furnish plenty of pollen for the rest of the 
field? An exchange has a correspondent who always re- 
plants in this manner and thinks it pays in the better devel- 
opment of the ears. Ie says that almost all the half formed 
ears in an ordinary corn crop are caused by the want of pol- 
len, and that by this plan he has been able to supply the 
want and greatly benefit his crop. 


—Sawpvust of all kinds will remain for many years 
in heaps in the open air without undergoing much change. 
When it has been used as bedding for stock it will ferment 
slowly or rapidly according to the amount of manure which 
it has received. After fermentation it becomes nutritious 
for plants. If sawdust could in any way be dried and 
charred in something similar to a charcoal-pit, it would be- 
come very valuable as an absorbent for manures. 


—Weeps of all sorts are most effectually killed by 
observing one simple rule. Never suffer them to breathe 
through their leaves. Either keep the surface of the ground 
clean by hocing, or bury every sign of a weed a foot deep 
by trenching. Cutting them off now and then, and allow- 
ing them to grow between your attacks will never eradicate 
them. 


—Mares sometimes refuse to own their colts, which 
inexplicable freak may often be cured by taking some milk 
from the mare and rubbing it upon the colt’s nose, which 
the mare is then induced to smell, whereupon she will 
acknowledge the relationship. Whether this operation will 
cause a mare to adopt a colt which does not belong to her, 
we are not informed. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


Coa iv ALABAMA. —The resources of this country in 
the great staples of wealth are only yet beginning to be un- 
derstood. The ‘‘coal epoch” is a very ancient one geologi- 
cally, but a new ‘ coal epoch’”’ has come in with the civili- 
zation of this century. Anthracite, which is peculiar to 
America, was first used in 1804, and as all know Pennsylva- 
nia is the chief resource for this. West and South of these 
anthracite fields are immense deposits of the softer, bitumin- 
ous kinds—the same which have given to England its wealth. 
Under the spring of a new life since the war the South is be- 
ginning to uncover its treasures,and Alabama, for one of these 
States, now claims to be richer than all Great Britain ever 
was. The northern and central parts of it can boast of 
fields covering many more square miles than that kingdom. 
Heretofore these have been commercially unavailable for 
want of railroads and a port. But now the strong bands of 
capital have laid hold of the problem, and if the present 
promises are fulfilled Alabama will, at no very distant future, 
be second not even to Pennsylvania. Railroadsare in process 
ef construction which will connect the coal region with Pen- 
sacola on the Gulf. The harbor of Pensacola is one ot the 
finest in the world. It has a depth of water over its bar— 
twenty-one feet at low tide—calculated to make New 
Orleans and Mobile envious. fHere the coal can be shipped 
at a low cost, directly from the railroad into the largest 


docks; and from hence it will be distributed through the 
Gulf, to all the mercantile marine, to the naval squadrons of 
many nations, and to South Americar. ports, saying nothing 
of the West Indies. This opening of new channels for the 


capitalists, and offering rare opportunities for favorable in- 
vestments. 


Tue Ocean SattNess.—We have spoken in a former 
note of the reason of the ocean’s saltness in that the soluble 
minerals have been leached out into it from the surface of 
the continents. From the first condensation of the waters 
and gathering into seas the immediate tendency would be 
for all soluble materials of the earth’s crust to collect in the 
seas, Common salt is by far the most abundant of such 
material and is found 27 parts in 1,000 in sea-water. There 
are variations according as water is taken near the mouth of 
rivers or remote from them, but taken as a whole the o*“4a 


a— 


maintains a very even degree of density, that is of sait held 
in solution by it. Whatever soluble matters are now car- 
ried into it by rivers maybe cast out as too fractional to be no- 
ticed. Its character as to density was essentially determined 
at a very early period. his depended on the amount of salt 
in existence and within reach of the waters in their ciren- 
lation, whether in the depths themselves or on land above 
the level of the ocean. The density, in other words, simply 
results from and expresses the relation between a certain 
gross amount of salt and of waters to take it up. And we 
are to remember that this amount of salt is not the whole 
but @ portion only of all that enters into the composition of 
our planet, since there are deposits of salt in the boweis of 
the earth, to an extent which no one can estimate, Water 
is capable of taking up a great deal more than the ocean 
has. Thus the Great Salt Lake holds 200 parts in 1,000 
instead of 27; but in the original disposition of things it 
came about that there was just about so much salt within 
reach of the ocean, and so much in reserve, and this relation 
of quantities remains without sensible change from age to 
age. 

This one may say was fortuitous, but we strike a mystery 
and learn a profounder lesson than that when we remember 
the animal life which the ocean also contains. Make the 


density of sea water a little more or a little less and this 


life is impossible. It is exactly adapted to just such water, 
and no other. How came this nice adjustment of relations ? 

There is nothing in the animal life to determine the quan 

tity of salt. There is nothing in the quantity of salt to de- 
termine the animal life. The two have a relation establish- 
ed most anciently and maintained with constancy which 
can only be explained on the supposition that an intelligent 
Being planned it so, and appointed itso. By specific de- 
termination and purpose was the needful quantity of salt 
assigned to the seas; and there is no imaginable gauge 
whereby it could have been determined otherwise. And 
this supposition is not far-fetched, or unreasonable, or orac- 
ular, or unscientific; it has an induction of facts to stand 
upon far more solid than any development theory which has 
yet been propounded. The proofs of a supreme intelligence 
working out a plan in the adjustments of all things are as 


rational and conclusive as the proofs of electricity or solar — 


heat and their effects. 

Forests AND Witp Beasts 1x Inpia.—The East 
India government is exercising itself over a ruinous destruc- 
tion of the forests in various parts of that land. There 
seem to remain, however, enough wooded jungles in many 
districts to protect wild beasts from extinction. This pre- 
valence of the animals most destructive to human lifein one 
of the oldest inhabited lands of earth, and in the midst of a 
dense population, is certainly an anomaly, particularly as 
the people have not been without a civilization lifting them 
far above the lowest grades of humanity. The chief reason 
is said to lie in the superstition of the Hindoo, which for- 
bids his taking animal life, even when the alternative is the 
sacrifice of his own. 

Bieacurine Powver.—The Manufacturer and Builder 
says that hyposulphite of soda is an excellent substitute for 
common soda in washing clothing. It is now produced 
cheaply for photographie purposes and may be readily ob- 
tained. It will not attack the skin of the haads nor delicate 
tissues which are to be washed, while it is very effective as 
a bleaching agent in removing spots. 

New Licuts.—The health reformers are as abun- 
dant as any others and as extravagant in their estimate of 
the wonderful blessings which would follow if their advice 
were only taken. There is indeed much yet to learn in the 
laws of health, and much of old practice to be corrected, 
yet the good work is little promoted by many of the new 
lights whose talk is loud and bold in proportion as their in- 
sight of facts is limited. Many old ideas regarding the 
preservation of health and the cure of invalids must give 
way before the more careful study of modern science, but all 
old ideas are not to be stamped out just because they are 
old. In many respects this may be called an exceedingly 
credulous age. Most anything is believed if it only have 
the stamp of newness, most anything is disbelieved if it 
car only be shown to have come to us from the dark ages of 
the past. And those who wait on proof for statements find 
that the reformers have greatly the advantage in the ear of 
the public. One of our contemporaries is very brilliant in 
its eloquence in behalf of “ hygienic families,” ‘‘ hygienic 
babies,” etc., and if it succeeds in its ambition we shall 
presently have a “‘ hygienic world” bristling all over with 
the laws of health. “ Hygienic’ is found just as conven- 
ient a catchword for meaning everything or nothing as 
‘evangelical’ isin another sphere. As a specimen of its 
wisdom this journal condemns fresh raised bread for the 
noxious gases that are in it. Now it happens to be true that 
carbonic acid is the noxious gas present in such bread; that, 
while this is instantly fatal if breathed in purity, it imparts a 
grateful sensation to the stomach and cannot be shown to 
produce in that organ any mischief; and that by providen- 
tial arrangement, it is prevalent in all drinking water, which 
otherwise would be flat and repulszive to the taste; further- 
more this so very noxious gas is artificially forced by the 
quantity into water to make a pleasing summer drink, of 
which our people take large quantities without interference 
of the Board of Health. And yet the inappreciable quantity 
which is detained in the cells of raised bread must be made 
a bugbear by ‘‘hygienic’’ reformers. Surely after such a 
display of wisdom one may be less afraid to cat sponge- 
cake, against which they warn us. There is a great deal of 
such ignorant advising of the ‘ dear people,” but one deli- 
cate test will enable a person to judge decisively concerning 
the worthlessness of much of it; and that is this: if you 
detect an underlying tendency to puff some remarkable 
hygienic book—the most wonderful production of the cen- 
tury—or an anxiety to keep before your mind, by continual 
though often graceful allusion, some great hygienic or 
water-cure institute, then remember that you are listening 
to an advertiser rather than to an adviser, that you are deal- 
ing across a counter with one who has goods to vend, and 
let your estimate of value in advice received be regulated 
by the usual commercial rules which apply to such cases. 

ELevatTion or Human Asopgs.—According to a 
writer in the Naturalist the streets of Chicago have risen 
from 8 to 10 feet above the original level in twenty years’ 
time. This has come from the excavation of cellars, ashes, 
sweepings, etc. Gathering from such a fact the thought 
that the ground used as a permanent abode of human beings 
must thus increase in elevation, he indicates a very sensible 
theory as to the raising of Indian mounds through centuries 
of occupation. But, te recur to Chicago, there is no reason 
for anticipating that the future will witness an elevation in 
its streets at anything like the rate of the past twenty years. 
There is an end to the digging of cellars, and as for rubbish, 
civilized people have @ way of carting it to a distance if 
they do not use it for railroad fillings as on the ever-fragran 
New Jersey Central. 
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